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auorney general and acting secretary of state of the U. 
States—the president and cabinet, &c. 


can repudiation—Mississippi river—American tariff— 
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ker Hill—Bunker Hill festival, Faneuil Hall, &c. 


Webster's oration. 
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arrived at Boston on Sunday morning at 7 o’clock, 
bringing Liverpool papersto June 4th, aud London 
papers to June 3d. 
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The Royal Mail steamer Columbia, Capt. Miller, 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Allkinds of business was improving. Among the 
earer of des- 
atches to our government. 

The steam ship Hibernia, from Boston, arrived at 
Liverpool on the 28th May—having made the pass- 
age ineleven days and two hours. 

The day after the sailingof the last steamer, 
‘Lord Stanley introduced certain resolutions into the 
house of commons, based on the long talked of mea- 
wre for the introduction of Canadian flour and wheat 
ta fixed duty of Is. per quarter. A glance at the 
parliamentary summary shows whatan apple of dis- 
cord this measure has proved to the minister; hun- 
reds of his followers were in open rebellion against 
t, and the on dit of the day is, that Sir Robert Peel 
mphatically declared, that unless the ‘‘country gen- 
lenen” swallowed this bolus he would resign. 

In consequence of the increased demand for 
sods, several of the cotton manufacturers of Black- 
un have recently increased the wages of their 
yeavers, generally to the amount of I0 percent. 

Mr. O’Connell will not leave Ireland to attend his 
rliamentary duties before the 10th of June. 

The names selected for the infant princess are 
lice Maud Mary, names thoroughly England. 

The Court Circular contains a long account of the 
bristening of the infant princess, on the 2d inst. 

It is stated that the French brig of war Vigie has 
antured on the western coast of Africa and taken 
nto Goree, an English vessel laden with slaves for 
ie West Indies. 

If true, it may be presumed to be one of the regu- 
pt British “‘apprentice” traders and may lead to as 
uch international discussion in order to discrimi- 
atethe various shades between apprenticers and 
lavers, as the subject of search and visitation has 
ready given riseto. Neither topicis yet exhaustec. 


Jretanp. Ireland absorbs, atthe present moment, 
e exclusive attention of the British ministry and 
i British people. The repea) movement continues 
)make the most gigantic strides, the whole country 
na fearful state of excitement, and Mr. O’Con- 
tll, after visiting Cork and various parts of Ireland, 
“returned to Dublin. During his sojourn in the 
Movinces, hundreds of thousands of his countrymen 
ongregated at his back, and his progress resembled 
continuous ovation from his outset until his return. 
He addressed them, on every occasion, in the 
host inflammatory strain, condemnatory of the Bri- 
ish connexion, while he poured out the most un- 
leasured vituperation and ridicule against Sir Ro- 
rt Peel, the duke of Wellington, and Lord Broug- 
am 


The great bulk of the Catholic clergy have thrown 
lemselves headlong into the movement, the rent 
Mes pouring in by thousands of pounds perweek, 
id all classes seem to regard a crisis at hand. Whe- 
her, : this emergency, Mr. O’Connell will prove 
self 


“Fitto command a world, 

And rule it when ’tis wildest,” 

€ will show; but he has brought his darling re- 
fal panacea toa pitch at once fearful and sublime. 
he now falter in his course, ‘farewell, a long fare- 
ell to all his greatness,” while a continuance in 
‘present policy must inevitably bring him into col- 
On with the government, and precipitate a con- 
sion. There is no middle course. Troops are 


ers are constantly engaged between the Tower of 
London and Pigeon House, Dublin, in carrying and 
Janding arms; the Castle in the latter city is being 
placed in a state of defence, and every thing shows 
that the government anticipates an immediate out- 
break. What will O’Connell do? every one asks. 
Up to the present time his opponents on the other 
side of the channel have, played his game better 
than he could have played it himself. Sir Robert 
Peel and the ‘“‘duke” set the example in making it 
important by denouncing if, and this unwise act has 
been followed up by the Irish chancellor, Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden—a clever lawyer but an execrable po- 
litigcian—who has been removing a number of ma- 
gistrates from the commission of the peace, includ- 
ing Mr. O’Connell himself and Lord French, be- 
cause they attended or expressed their intention of 
taking part in the repeal demonstrations. In aletter 
to Sir Edward’s son, who acts as the chancellor’s se- 
cretary, Mr. O’Connell threatens to impeach his fa- 
ther in the Frish parliament! Ireland oecupied the 
attention of the house of commons three nights this 
week: the subject was nominally the arms’ bill, but 
the general policy of this country towards the sister 
isle in the present as well as in by-gone days was 
discussed at great length and with much ability. 

The troops stationed in Ireland will amount, in 
June, to 25,000 men. 

Almost every door in the city of Cork has chalked 
upon it ‘*Repeal or Blood!” 

The repeal affair in Cork was very brilliant. It 
is said that upwards of 500,000 persons were con- 
gregated on this occasion. A Cork paper says: 
“The procession alone occupied exactly three 
hours and five minutes in passing the I.iberator’s car- 
riage, from the higher to the lower road, when tre- 
mendous cheers were given for the Liberator. When 
the procession passed, the Liberator’s carriage im- 
mediately followed: the roads throughont were lined 
with horsemen, cars, and carriages; the fields and 
heights were occupied by countless thousands, whose 
enthusiastic shouts rent the air, the Liberator echo- 
ing them by cries of ‘Repeal!’ ‘Old Ireland? One of 
the most cheering features in the trades’ procession 
was the circumstance that, as far as the trades were 
concerned, it brought together persons of all politics 
and persuasions, to join in the thrilling cry for Ire- 
jand’s nationality. The carriages then followed, with 
a train of cars, divisions of equestrians, &c., which 
occupied several miles of the road. At Glanmire 
the window-frames were all removed. Well dressed 
ladies occupied the windows, and cheered and waved | 
handkerchiefs as the procession passed. The pro- 
cession reached the chamber of commerce at seven 
o’clock.” 

In ihe evening a grand banquet took place at Bat- 
ty’scircus. 900 persons sat down to dinner 

At the Dublin corn exchange, on Monday, as a set- 
off against the supersedeases issued by the chancel-| 
lor, ten barristers headed by sir Colman O’Loghlen, 
son of the late master of the rolls, subscribed to the 
funds of the repeat? association, and were by accla- 
mation admitted as members. O’Connell read for 
the meeting the correspondence with the chancellor, 
which preceded his dismissal from the magisterial 
bench. O*’Connell has announced to sir Edward Sug- 
den his determination to impeach him thereupon, in 
the Jrish parliament. ‘The rent for the week was 
£2,225. 

The Jatest Irish papers contain an account of a 
melee between a party of Orangemen and a body of 
repealers, at Dungannon, on the 30th of May. A 
house was razed, and many persons beaten, but no 
lives lost. 

Notwithstanning the absence of Mr. O’Connell in 
the country, where he had been attending various 
meetings, the corn exchange, Dublin, at the weekly 
meeting on the 22d ult. was densely crowded, and 
there was fully as much excitement as at any pre- 
vious meeting. The amount of “repeal rent’? was 
the largest weekly returns yet announced, having 
been £709 18s. 6d. ‘This mcluded several English 
returns and £133 from Clones, county Monaghan, 
where the meeting of the repealers was recently in- 
terrupted by the Orange party, anda poor man nam- 
ed M’Catiray was murdered. The meeting did not 
terminate until nearly six, but the large room was 
crowded to the close. 

Miirary in IreLann. The batteries at Tarbert 


al pieces of artillery, and an additional force of on® 
officer and fifteen men is expected daily. Letters 
have been received inquiring how many men all the 
forts would contain; all the guns are to be mounted 
without delay. 

A man-of-war steamer went up the Shannon on 
Friday week, with two thousand stand of arms for 
Limerick. Four other steamers will be despatch- 
ed from the Tower for Ireland with arms. We un- 
derstand that two men-of-war steamers will be sta- 
tioned in the Shannon—one at Tarbert, and the oth- 
er at Grass Island. [Kerry Evening Post. 

All the Irish forts, castles and battlements have 
been inspected by a government engineer, and order- 
ed to be repaired and placed in a state of perfect 
utility. Indeed, the preparations of government are 
such as would indicate that a civil war is not far dis- 
tant. 

The Irish arms bill had gone to a second reading 
by the large majority 370 to 105. Large reinforce- 
ments of troops were sent and sending to Ireland; 
and admiral Bowles in the Malabar, with a fleet of 
armed steamers, was to be stationed on the coast.— 
The troops would number 25,000 in all. 

The London Times laments this military display, 
as not called for by any appearance of danger, and 
only calculated to provoke outrage. 

The Canada wheat bill was ordered to a second 
reading in the house of commons, by a majority of 
100, lord Stanley plainly mtimating that this was an 
exceptional measure in favor of Canada, (which 
raised a surplus of wheat, a fact not predicable of 
any other British eolony.) and that it was not to be 
extended to other colonies—not even to prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, in behalf of which, application was 
made. 

The substance of this bill is to admit Canada flour 
at ls. per bbl. duty. American wheat exported to 
Canada by a law of the local legislature, is liable to 
a duty of 3s. per bushel; but once in Canada it may, 
like the Canada wheat, be made into flour and carried 
into England at Ls. duty per bbl. 

The house of commons adjourned on 2d inst. fora 
week, for the Whitsun-holiday. 

The general aspect of the intelligence from Eng- 
land 1s not favorable to trade. 

Money continued abundant, but Tittle business do- 
mg. 

Wheat and flour had risen somewhat;cotton had 
fallen off a little. 

The British funds underwent a temporary depres- 
sion, owing to the passage of the Irish arms bill, as 
though menacing a conflict, but they soon rallied 
again and were as high as ever. 

The rev. Dr. Pusey of Oxford, Regius professor of 
Hebrew, had been suspended for two years from the 
oflice of preaching within the university, because of 
a recent sermon preached by him in defence, as al- 
leged, of the mass. 


Cuurcu or Scor.anp. A secession has occurred 
inthe church of Scotland—and as here, there is a 
new and old school of Presbyterians, there there will 
henceforth be a state Presbyterian church anda se- 
ceeding Presbyterian church. The secession arose 
from an interference of the civil power in ecclesias- 
tical matters. The seceders were led by Dr. Welch, 
moderator of the general assembly, who on the 18th 
May having read a paper setting forth the views en- 
tertained by himself and associates, left his seat and 
withdrew from the hall, followed by those of his 
opinion. These seceders then convened separately, 
under the presidency of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers. 
They numbered 400 ministers. 

There remain attached to the establishment 793 
parish mfnisters, and 102 ministers of chapels. 

All the clergymen, deposed by the late majority, 
in the assembly, had been re-instated. 

The ferment in Edinburg was very great—ecclesi- 
astical quarrels being proverbially hot and bitter. 

Bank or EneGianp. Quarterly average of the 
weekly liabilities and assets of the bank of England, 
from the 25th February to the 20th May 1843-— 








Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, £19,853,000 | Securities, 22,696,000 
Deposits, 11,154,000 | Bullion 11,291,000 

£31,007 ,000 £33,987 ,000 





Seizure or tHe Sanpwicn Istanps. In the 
house of commous, on the 30th of May, sir. Robert 








ily pouring into the country; government steam- 
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have, unexpectedly been reinforced by four addition- 


Peel stated that there was no trutii in the report con. 
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tained in the papers of that day of the cession of the 
Sandwich Islands to Great Britain. 

This shows, almost conclusively, that the doings 
of lerd George Paulet were not ordered or authoriz- 
ed by the British government. Sir Robert would 
never have given so unqualified a denial to the re- 
port if he had given orders for the seizure. 

[M. Y. Com. Adv. 

Sir Robert is however reported to have spoken in 
so low atone of voice as to have been possibly mis- 
understood. 

Liverpool, May 28. The Sandwich Islands were 
ceded to the British crown on the 25th February, 
and were taken possession of by Lord George Pau- 
let, of her majesty’s ship Carysfort next day. 

[Morning Chronicle. 

Inpia. The India Mail arrived on June 3d, with 
accounts from India tothe 3d of May—from China 
to the 12th of March. The affairs of Scinde were 
tranquil, though some troubles had taken place at 
Sirhind, and a serious engagement had been fought 
at Khytul. Caixa. The death of commissioner 
Elepoo was the only news at Canton, but fresh at- 
tacks were expected on the factories. On Major 
Malcolm’s arrival, Sir H. Pottinger was to go to 
Canton with the ratification of the treaty. 

AMERICAN O1Ls. It has recently been discovered 
in Liverpool, that the Americans have been attempt- 
ing to introduce a spurious article under the name 
of “Jard oil,” which consists of 66 per cent. sperm 
oil, and only 34 of lard oil. The reason is this:— 
the new duty on sperm oil under the tariff is 25 per 
cent; that on lard oil is merely ad valorem. 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET, May 26. American 
cotton, at and under 4d. per |b., has had a downward 
tendency. Brazils, Egyptian, and Surats, remain as 

reviously noticed. The transactions altogether 
i corprised 23.810 bales, viz:—20,290 Ameri- 
can, 790 Brazils, 210 Egyptian, 250 West India, and 
2,270 East India, &c. 

June 2. There has been little animation in our 
market this week. The trade have, however, pur- 
chased steadily. We cannot make any reduction 
from our previous quotations, but the market closes 
with a rather heavy aspect. 28.620 bales have met 
with purchasers. The sales have consisted of 23,- 
310 American, 1,130 Brazils, 410 West India, 2,490 
East India, &c. 

June 3. No new feature of any importance has 
presented itself during the business of this day. The 
market remains steady at the quotations, and about 
3,500 bales have changed hands. 

HavRE COTTON MARKET, May 27. The arrivals 
this week amounted to 3000 bales, against 4500 bales 
sold without any alteration in price. From the Ist 
of May were imported 28,623 bales, and during the 
same period 21,521 bales were sold, leaving a stock 
of about 165,000 bales. 

FRANCE. 

The French government have fully determined on 
sending out a squadron to the Chinese seas, which 
will be placed under the command of a rear admi- 
ral, for the purpose of forwarding the commercial 
and political relations of France with the celestial 
empire. Intelligence has been received at Paris, it 
is said, to the effect that the emperor of China has 
consented to receive the French in his dominions on 
the same footing as the English. 

The Courier Francais, says: ‘‘General Boyer, ex- 

resident of the republic of Hayti, is expected short- 
i at Paris. It is confidently stated that the greater 
partof his fortune is placed in the French funds. 
Apartments have been taken for him, and his friends 
are making preparations to receive him.” 

The harvest has a most promising appearance in 
the neighborhood of Paris. 

The American ship of the line Columbus, and the 
frigate Congress, arrived at Toulon on the 13th ult. 
The whole of the American squadron, consisting of 
five sail, was shortly to rendezvous in that harbor. 

The debates on the sugar bill continued in the 
French chamber, and an amendment in favor of pre- 
serving the protection to the domestic sugar, (beet 
root,) was carried. As, however, the sugar bill was 
not received nor discussed as a ministerial measure, 
this amendment, though resisted by M. Guizot, 
would not disturb the permanency of the ministry. 
The chamber adopts the arrangement recommended 
by the minority of the committee, that the duty on 
beet-sugar shall increase by five francs a year, until 
it be equal to the duty on colonial sugar, which will 
be in 1848. The mnnisterial journals say that this 
will kill the beet-sugar trade, without indemnity. 
The bill as amended was carried by 286 to 97. 

ALGIERS. 

A brilliant dash was made by the Duke d’Aumale, 
at the bead of 500 cavalry, upon a caravan of wo- 
men and children belonging to Abd el Kader and his 
tribe, guarded by 5,000 muskets, and the capture of 
the women, children and spoils, the slaying of 300 


of their defenders, and all at a trifling loss to the as- 
sailants. The wife and mother of Abd el Kader 
escaped on swift mules. The affair really seems to 
have been a gallant one, and will soothe the heart of 
the old French king, by reason of his young son’s 


share in it. 
SPAIN. 

Important events have occurred since the sailing 
of the last steamer on the 19th ult., beginning with 
the formation of the new cabinet under Lopez, and 
ending with its dissolution and that of the Cortes. 

Two ministers have fallen in Spain since the open- 
ing of the Cortes—that of Rodil, and that of Lopez. 
The latter was forced upon the Regent, and presum- 
ing too much upon his forbearance or his embarrass- 
ment, insisted upon the dismissal of one or two of 
his own immediate and personal friends, against 
which his pride revolted. Finding the impossibility 
of sailing together, Espartero therefore again dissolved 
the Cortes, and in doing so, has run the risk of ano- 
ther revolt in the northern provinces. Up to the 
present time all 1s tranquil; whether it will remain 
so will soon be seen. The Peninsula is the only spot 
in the map of Europe, with the exception of our 
own ‘tight little islands” that attracts attention or 
provokes fear. But say we, all is ‘merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” 

Tne chamber of deputies presented a real stormy 
scene on the 20th. When M. M. Gomez Becerra 
and Hoyos left the palace, they were assailed with 
cries of ‘‘Fuero! Fuero! Down with the minis. 
ters and the Ayacuchos? Liberty for ever!” “An 
ill-looking individual” was arrested in the crowd, 
armed with a knife, and vociferating cries of ‘‘death 
against the new president of the council.” The 
windows of M. Mendizabal’s carriage were broken 
with stones during the day, and he had deemed it 
prudent not to repair to the legislative palace. 

The Regent, by decree of 26th May, dissolved the 
Cortez, and convoked them anew for 26th August. 

This result was brought about in this manner: 

The new Premier, Lopez, had resigned. His ca- 
binet had demanded of the Regent not only the dis- 
missal of Gen. Linage and Gen. Zurbano from the 
army, but the immediate removal of the garrison of 
Madrid, to be replaced by such troops as Lopez 
should select. General Serrano, however, said he 
would resign rather than dictate such terms to the 
Regent. The Regent refused, and the whole cabi- 
net resigned. Nosooner was it known in the Cortes 
on the 19th, than a message was sent to the Regent 
by the chamber, praying him to continue Regent till 
October, 1844, but on condition of his acting consti- 
tutionally. The Regent replied, that his acceptation 
of Lopez’s resignation was constitutional. The con- 
gress also declared unanimously, with the exception 
of three voices, that the minister who had resigned, 
had up to the last moment merited its confidence. 
Senor Gomez Becerra, president of the senate, im- 
mediately charged himself with the formation of a 
new cabinet; which was soon completed, with the 
exception of a minister for foreign affairs: Gomez 
Becerra, justice and president of council; De la Ser- 
na, interior; Hoyos, war; Cuetos, marine; Mendiza- 
bal, finance. It was hoped that Ferrer would be fo- 
reign minister. 

Gen. Cortina is named Captain General of Cata- 
lonia, Seoane idem of Arragon, and Hoyos of the 
Basque provinces; he is replaced ad interim in the 
war office by Nogueros. 

Gen. Aleson is named inspector general of infan- 
try, instead of Linage, who continues inspector gene- 
ral of provincial militia. 

All quiet at Madrid and Barcelona en the 30th. 
The movement at Malaga nothing. 


ITEMS—Enormovs weattu. The property left 
by Baron Stieglitz, the banker, who lately died at 
St. Petersburg, is estimated at the enormous amount 
of fifty millions of roubles (between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 sterling.) He wasa native of Hanover, 
where his elder brother, one of the most celebrated 
physicians in Germany, died a few years ago. 

A fire broke out on the 24th May, at Dobrona, in 
Austria, which destroyed 200 houses, the Catholic 
church, and the town hall. Two thousand persons 
were deprived of shelter by this calamity. 

The Smyrna Journal of the 28th ult. mentions 
that a fire broke out at Magnesia on the 20th, which 
consumed 2,000 shops of the grand bazaar. Most of 
the goods were saved, but the losses were neverthe- 
less estimated at several miilions of piastres. 

The Augsburg Gazette publishes a very impro- 
bable story from a letter dated Cairo, 2Ist ult., 
stating that two ships laden with slaves had been 
captured by British cruisers in the Red sea, in the 
latitude of Sanaken, and that the captains of the 
ships had been hanged at the mainmast. The two 
slave ships were escorted (the bodies of the two cap- 








tains still hanging from the mainmast) by the British 
cruiser, and the siavyes set at liberty. 


On the night of the 2nd ult., says a Je 
Rome of the 24th, the little town of Roig ~ 
situated in the district of Ferrus, was visited 
shock of an earthquake. A piece of rock fell fr, 
the mountains on the Via Abrutina, and beiret 
number of houses. Several persons perished, , 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
From the Boston ./ilas. 
‘ Honolulu, Oahu, Feb. 27th, 1843 

I write to communicate to you news of some im 
tance from our quarter of the world. At least 
Americans so consider it, who are residing at the 
Islands. 

It is no less, than that the English on Saturday la 
Feb. 25th, took formal possession of this group, h 
lowering the Island flag at 3 P. M., and hoisting 
English in its stead. The causes which had leq 
this change are various. and I will endeavor to eXpla 
them to you. In a former letter, I wrote to you ¢} 
the Marquesas and Society Islands had been taken} 
the French, and it was anticipated by many perso 
that this group would come under the same powe 
We had reason to refer also, from some intelligeng 
casually thrown out by the French consul, that t) 
might take place. France would have been beyo 
measure preferred, nearly by all the American reg 
dents. The British consul left here secretly a fe 
months ago, without giving any notice of his departy 
to this government, and empowered one Simpson to a 
as the consular agent in his place. When Simpy 
presented himself to the chiefs for recognition, the 
refused to acknowledge him as the acting British eg 
sul, for many reasons, one of which was, that they h, 
not been consulted in his appointment by Mr. Car 
ton, the former consul; but by far the most weigh 
objection, was that he has rendered himseif highi 
obnoxious to this government by a long continyg) 
course of opposition to its laws, and had publicly dg 
clared that he would do all in his power to subye 
the government, so that it would have been a kind g 
suicide for the king toreceive him. He has continyil 
ed, however, to exercise the consular functions so fy 
as regarded British suhjects. He wrote to the Freng} 
consul and the American consular agent, Mr. Hooper 
that he had been duly authorised by Mr. Charietoy 
to act, but they answered in return that they had beeg 
officially advised by the government of his rejection 
and could not therefore regard him as consul uytj 
properly recognised by this government. Things re 
mained in this state, with numerous threats in the 
meantime from Simpson, that he should show theg 
how to treat officers of her majesty, when a British 
man-of war arrived. 

H. B. M. ship, the Carysfort, arrived here abouta 
fortnight since from Mazatlan, commanded by Lor 
Geo. Paulet, a man, as would seem from his conduct, 
of very feeble intellect, and just a fit subject to be the 
dupe of Simpson, who spent nearly all the first night 
on board with his lordship. 

The next morning according to custom, the French 
and the American consuls went on board to pay their 
visit of ceremony, but instead of being received ina 
civil manner by his lordship, as the representatives of 
friendly nations a: peace with Great Britain, they 
were grossly insulted on the quarter deck of the Cary+ 
fort, never asked below into the cabin, saluted, or any 
mark of respect shown to them; his lordship assigniig 
as a reason, that they had insulted Queen Victoria, it 
not acknowledging Simpson as consul; they replied, 
that they had nothing at all to do with the appoint 
ment of Mr. Simpson; that it wasall a question to te 
settled only between the government of these Islands, 
and that of her majesty, and they had yet to Jearn tha 
it was any part of their duty to their respective gor 
ernments to interfere with the appointment of foreign 
consuls. Mr. Dudvit, the French consul, is a ver 
high spirited man, and told his lordship, on his own 
deck that he did not come on board to be insulted, bul 
that the affair should be represented to his own gor 
ernment, and that that insult should be returned, and, 
after some other very vehement language, left the ship. 
Our cousn! was not quite so strong in his remarks.— 
You must bear in mind that there is a tremendous feel 
ing of enmity existing between the Americans an 
English residing at this eet Lord George bad 
threatened to blow down this place if the king did nol 
acknowledge Simpson, and on the 18th ult. issued lis 
manifesto that the bombardment would commence @ 
4 P.M. unless the king granted every thing he d* 
manded. 

The U. S. sloop-of-war Boston arrived here from 
China two or three days previous, and Capt. Long, het 
commander, offered an asylum on board to Americat 
and French citizens, and their families, in the event 
of hostilities. I had an interview with his majeslf 
in the morning, at 10, and he appeared resolved no 
to accept Simpson, and most ot the merchants begs" 
embarking their money and papers. It was suppose 
that the town would be pillaged, if not by the British, 
by the natives. 
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—<———— 
missionaries at last prevailed on the king to ac- 
Simpson, and at 2 P. M., after great ex- 
citement, peace was restored. Rut the matter did not 
apd here» His lordship, by the advice of Simpson, 
prought in claims against the government, amounting 
29 000, which the king had never heard of. At 
ihis juncture, only last Thursday, the French and A- 
perican constds advised his majesty to place his king- 
gom under the protection of France and the United 
gates, and drew up at night, a document to that effect. 
His majesty was inclined to sign it. [had a private 
interview with him early in the morning, in which I 
strongly urged him to sign this document, but erase 
the United States and cede the kingdom to France, 


5 our government never could be of any use to him, 


sithough there are ten Americans here to any other 
foreigners, and the same ratio of property. He said, 
he only waited for the opinion of Dr. Judd, formerly 
pe of the mission, but now his treasurer and princi- 
mal adviser. But the mission again were the stumbl- 
ing block; they would see any flag butthe French. I 
w the king again in the afternoon, at the request of 
ome of the American residents. He was wavering. 
]{elt sure it was all over with us; and the next day it 
as announced that his majesty had made a provi- 
‘onal cession of his dominions to Queen Victoria.— 
t3P. M., Saturday 25th, we poor Americans 
ame under John Bull, and how he is going to use 
3, God only knows; but we anticipate the worst.— 

he king is to remain with power over the natives, 
til the pleasure of her majesty’s government ean 
be made known. 

We think that the English will endeavor to drive 
yt all the Americans. I was very glad, in these tur- 
pulent times, that 1 was an American citizen, as fee- 
se protection as our government affords abroad; any 
ping but being a John Bull. The above is only an 
puline of the circumstances attending the change of 

yvernment. Ihave written hastily, and leave you to 

om your own conclusions. As this will be sent via 
exico, the postage would have been high, and much 
hat wanted to write I could not. 1 want to send 
ome of the documents by and by. Yours truly, 
D. G. 
MEXICO. 

Dates from the city of Mexicoto May 10th inform 
hat the national legislative junto was still occupied 
i discussing the plan of a new constitution, submit- 
ud toitby itscommission. The National Intelligen- 
er from the files received at its office has given a 
ynopsis of the pgoceedings in thatcity in relation to 
he late forced loan imposed upon the metropolis and 
xacted for the purpose of fulfilling the treaty stipu- 
lions with the U. States. From it we extract the 

@llowing in relation to 


MEXICAN FAITH AND CREDIT. In an ordinance of 
e 2th of April the provisional president recites to 
isnation the compact into which Mexico has enter- 
i with the United States as to indemnities to citizens 
the latter for alleged spoliations. He refers to 
le convention entered into in 1839, by his predeces- 
1, Bustamente, for the adjudication and payment of 
hese Claims, and to the two and a half millions of 
lars which, in compliance with the decisions of 
le joint commission and umpire under that treaty, 
erepublic had bound herself to pay—she pledging 
tr this purpose a certain proportion of the entire re- 
pts of her custom-houses. Finding (he says) that 
¢vational income could not bear the large burden 
Us laid upon the ordinary revenue, he had entered 
loanew convention with the United States, by 
hich the payment was distributed over five years, 
€ first quota to be paid on the 30th of that month, 
aking with its interest, $270,000. He adverts to the 
hole original negotiation as perhaps a faulty one 
the part of Mexico—her plenipotentiary, in disre- 
td of his express instructions, having provided ra- 
er for American interests than for Mexican rights 
honor. With the first convention Mexico would 
bt have been able tocomply. The second rendered 
possible for her to do so; and should she now, when 
© period for performing what she promised has ar- 
ved, break her faith, she wouldincur the most irre- 
levable disgrace in the eyes of all nations, besides 
"ing to the United States just cause of war. An 
peal toarms Mexico would not fear; but she ought 
ver to hazard it in an unjust contest. where the 
Mpathies of all nations would be against her. His 
n administration of public affairs shall never, he 
YS, Stain itself nor the national honor with such 
en ill-faith towards anothercountry. Mexico must 
fem, at no matter what cost, the engagement 
ich she has permitted to be made in her name,— 
© Sacrifice may be severe; but it is one of those 
Which alone an honorable name among nations 
bbe either wonor preserved. It is notorious that 
* National revenue has fallen into such a state of 
ay that it does not suffice to furnish the fourth 


tof what is needed for the annual expenses of the 
ernment, 


A time will come (he goes on to say) when justice 
will be done to the administration at the head of 
which he has stood. It had received a treasury ina 
complete state of bankruptcy. (Here we have a close 
parallel with the condition in which the whigs lately 
found this government when they took possession of 
it. They really must have locofocos in Mexico too.) 
It has reorganized the army, fitted outa navy, carried 
on at both extremities of the republic a warin which 
the glory of the flag was maintained; and under diffi- 
culties which seemed insurmountable, has triumphed 
over every thing, with no resource, amid general dis- 
aster, but that of its own firm devotion to the nation- 
al glory and good. But unhappily he finds in the 
treasury not a single dollar of which he can cispose 
without the abandonment of objects that are identifi- 
ed with the very life of the nation. Trying every 
resort which prudence could suggest, he had at last 
solicited from the citizens a voluntary loan; but 
scarcely a ninth of the sum necessary to be placed at 
the disposal of the minister of the U. States had 
been contributed in this form. 

What, then, under circumstances so bitter, was to 
be done? That which all nations adopt in extremity 
when sacrifices become inevitable and public dishon- 
or is to be warded off. A forced loan must be resor- 
ted to—a thing to be spoken of with sorrow, but now 
plainly inevitable. He cannot doubt however, that 
Mexican corporations and individuals known to be 
wealthy will submit to it with pleasure; for, as the 
nation can ask of its children the sacrifice of their 
lives, so can it that of their property, when the hon- 
or and the faith of the commonwealth are at stake. 
For these reasons, shunning to plunge the nation into 
war, alwaysa calamity, and consulting only the 
public good, in conformity with the powers vested 
in him by the 7th of the articles of the convention of 
Tacubaya, and sanctioned by the will of the Mexi- 
can people, he has seen good to decree as follows: 

{Here follows the decree inserted on page 229.] 

This decree was dated the 20th April, and was con- 
sequent upon an ineffectual effort to obtain the amount 
by voluntary contribution. On the 7th, three days | 
preceding, the following circular had been addressed 
to one hundred and eighty individuals of the city 
of Mexico: 

‘*The supreme government, having occasion to ar- 
range a matter of the highest national concern, 
through various citizens of the most known patriot- 
ism, and you being one who merits to rank with 
such, you are requested, at 10 A. M. of to-morrow, 
to attend in the hall of the ministry of foreign rela- 
tions.” 


The Estandarte says that of the one hundred and 
eighty some no longer exist as citizens of Mexico, | 








looked on a printed summons directed to them with- | 
out any signature of the minister or seal of the se- 
cretaryship, as a mere hoax, and staid quietly in their | 
houses or at their usual occupations; so that, at the | 
appointed hour, there were assembled but thirty-five | 
persons. To these senor Bocanegra set forth the ne | 
cessity of presently paying to the United States | 
$270,000, unless we were willing to go to war with | 
that nation; and the impossibility, in which the pre- | 
sent administration stood, of raising the sum if those | 
present did not lend it their help; in which case it 
would be necessary that the government should raise 
the sum required, by fresh imposts. 

It proceeds to say that, after some hesitation among | 


' 
; 


those thus called together, some $10,000 were sub- | 
scribed; after which they severally went home. 

On the 19th some of those who had failed to attend | 
on the day before were again called together, and a | 
further subscription was obtained, whose precise 
amount wedo notlearn. The expectation of the 
government seems to have been then that it would be 
able to furnish itself from the city alone with above 
one-third of the entire sum needed; but that hope had 
of course failed before resort was had to the finalex- 
pedient of the decree of the 20th. 

We give these particulars that our readers may 
see the difficulties which seem to us almost certainly 
to overhang the future payments to this government, 
of which a fresh one is not very remote. Embar- 
rassed as Mexico is, this effort to redeem her public 
faith does her great honor; and the spirit which she 
has displayed, has scarcely failed to lighten her finan- 
cial difficulties. For these, with a little order or 
economy, there isalways help. There is hope in any 
expedient but such as destroys the national charac- 
ter. Other measures may be feeble, insufficient, ill 
judged; but the worst, the most fatal that can be 
resorted to, is an open breach of public faith—repu- 
diation—of all financial expedients the most unprin- 
cipled and the foolishest. 

The Estandarte of May 6th contained the arrange- 
ment, by classes, of the individuals and corporate 
bodies (the latter chiefly religious foundations) on 





wealth, this, the first instalment of the debt due.— 
They ranged from the Ist class containing five indi- 
viduals or corporations at $3,000 each, at various 
amounts down to the 13th class camprised of 101 in- 
dividuals each of whom paid $25, making $2,525 be- 
sides a tax on all houses in the capital of 94 reals on 
the $100 of value, producing $30,093. 


In the report which accompanied the list, the 
body deputed to form it remarks: 

“In acquitting ourselves of this duty, we feel an 
intimate and a serious persuasion that inequalities 
will have been committed, though we have done all 
we could to avoid them. The very nature of the 
business entrusted to us, and the haste with which it 
was necessary to proceed in it, made errors inevita- 
ble. Thesupreme government has in its decree, but 
too justly remarked that forced loans are measures 
not to be spoken of without grief. The public opin- 
ion of Mexico has long since pronounced clearly 
against them; and the government itself has assented 
to the sentence agaist them by more than once of- 
fering to foreign nations no more to resort to them. 
What member of a commission like this can feel as- 
sured of having acted with equity, in fixing a heavy 
assessment upon whole classes, without rule or guide 
except the loose opinion which each man forms of 
his neighbor’s possessions? And what man, animated 
with the spirit of justice, can fail to be alarmed when 
he sets his name to a list in which he thus disposes of 
the fortune of his equal?” 


They go on to touch upon the doubtful justice of 
the claims, which Mexico’s fidelity to her engage- 
ments is now so painfully discharging; the fact that 
the classes now liquidating them are not those who 
profited, except directly, by the foreign intercourse 
which gave rise to them; and the actual financial ex- 


‘haustion in the midst of which this new sacrifice 


is to be made. To the ills inseparable from such a 
measure has been added the disturbance of acting 
under so narrow a limit of time that the commission- 
ers were compelled to mark with alarm the passage 
of each moment. They then glanced slightly but 
clearly at the state of things—these straits in which 
the national honor stoud—as the fault of the govern- 
ment; concluding “that nothing short of the positive 
assurances which it has given could induce the belief 
that itwas blameless.” It then concludes its lecture 


‘as follows: 


‘Its high foresight will doubtless guard against the 
recurrence of such ills. Adopting with mature cau- 
tion the means which the occasion requires, and 
bringing to bear upon the matter a skill worthy of it, 
it will of course take care that the future contribu- 
tions for this purpose shall be from the public funds, 
collected (as they should ever be for all public pur- 


and others were temporarily absent; while yet more | poses) in fair proportions from as many persons and 


as many fortunes as the entire state contains. Doing 
thus, it will in the midst even of the suffering which 
it is compelled to irflict, leave to the citizens at least 
the consolation of knowing that all have shared fair- 
ly in the common sacrifice. Thus promises itself, 
from the rectitude of the supreme government, the 
tribunal of commerce. God and liherty!” 


[Dated at Mexico, April 24, 11 P. M. and signed, 
Juan N. Guijosa, lgnacia Cortina Chaves, Luis Rova- 
lo, M. Echave, Francisco Fuente Perez, Joaquin 
Flores, and Jose L. Villamil, secretary. ] 

On the 29th Santa Anna through the secretary of 
the treasury retorted upon them in pointed inculpa- 
tion of their proceedings as necessarily producing 
grievous inequalities, in consequence of their having 
in their mode of organization, all the juntas acting 
together in a single body instead of each separately 
for its own interest, thereby departed from the tenor 
of the decree creating the ‘Tribunal. 


A still sharper reproof had preceded this, on a 
matter more personal. ‘he Tribunal had at first 
rated the president himself among those assessed for 
a large sum. On the 25th, through the secretary of 
the treasury, he let them know that he looked upon 
this as highly unwarrantable and presumptuous; that 
his public station made him amenable to none of the 
bodies or classes which they represented; that his 
estate net Jying in that department, it was not there 
that he should be assessed; in his own (that of Vera 
Cruz) be will promptly meet any burden laid upon 
him by its junta; that, as a citizen, he has been fore- 
most to set the example of placing his private for- 
tune at the disposal of the republic in its need, large 
sums being already due him; and that he in no manner 
desirous to be exempted from contributions even for 
the local purposes of the capital, as he has often 
shown; and that he is only astonished that they should 
have forgotten that his office placed him above their 
jurisdiction, that his property lay elsewhere, and that 
he was not a merchant. ‘Their proceeding, therefore, 
was a freak, (wn capricho,) an actual and a reprehen- 
sible piece of audacity, (una verdadera y reprehensible 





whom was levied by assessment upon their supposed 


audacia;) and he has directed that his surprise should 
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be expressed to them, and a caution against the re- 
etition of such conduct. 

To this admonition the Tribunal returned, on 
the 27th a strongand spirited reply. They pro- 
ceed to say that, in the beginning, the doubt had oc- 
curred to the junta whether those were to be includ- 
ed in the assessment who belonged to other depart- 
ments and had only an official residence in the capi- 
tal, or were there temporarily. This question they 
had referred to his excellency’s own decision, who 
had expressly instructed them orally to make no 
exception in favor of persons so situated. To let 
in any such excuses might (he thought) dangerously 
delay a matter whose urgency admiited no such dis- 
cussions. 

The daring idea of subjecting to their own autho- 
rity the person of the chief magistrate never occurred 


either to the junta or the Tribunal. So far were they 
from any such thought, that at first it had occurred 
to them, in setting down his name, to leave it to him- 
self to designate the sum which he should pay. They 
had, however, finally forborne to take this plan, lest 
they should be suspected of designing to induce him, 
in this way, to rate himself rather according to his 
dignity than his fortune. 

After a full and diffuse vindication of their acts, 
they conclude by tendering in consequence of the 
‘‘reproof, such as was perhaps{never before incurred 
by any public body in the republic” their resignation 
of their posts. 

In his reply, through the minister of finance, the 
president reiterates what he had before said as to 
the organization of the juntas by separate bodies, 
and contends that all has gone amiss through this 
first fault. 

“The president does not think the Tribunal has 
been in any manner, by what has passed, disabled 
from the due performance of its functions, and there- 
fore directs the minister to say to them that their re- 
signations are not accepted.” 


Inpemnity. Amount to be contributed, by each 
of the departments to the forced loan of two millions 
and a hali of dollars, recently ordered, for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity due to the United States: 
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ment of a more powerful because more regularly and 
permanently organized ceatralism, which Santa 
Anna is preparing under the constitution lately drawn 
up and now undergoing a discussion obviously meant 
to end in its adoption. The federalists no doubt feel 
that now, when the minds of many are revolted by 
the large powers bestowed upon the president under 
the intended government, now is the moment for 
them to try their strength in a struggle which will 
become hopeless if they allow the new constitution 
to go into action. Meantime, the discontents conse- 
quent upon the Jate arbitrary but unavoidable mea- 
sure of the Forced Loan probably emboldened them 
to actual conspiracy and plans of outbreaks; and of 
the detection of one of these conspiracies an account 
is given in the government paper (el Diario del Go- 
bierno) of the the 2d May. 

‘‘A plan has been discovered of which the object 
is to revolutionize the south of this department, and 
light the torch of discord throughout those of Jalisco 
and Michoacan. Our country, then, is threatened, 
by some of its spurious children, witha civil war the 
most atrocious, that would scatter yet again the ele- 
ments of peace and order which we were s0 solici- 
tously collecting for the nation. The government 
relies on the vigor and the resolution of the noble 
Mexican army, the eternal object of the wrath and 
persecution of the fictitious Liberals—those Liberals 
who assassinated our brave soldiers in Yucatan, who 
sided with the French in their unjust war, and who 
have figured more than once in the ill-omened array 
of the Texians. On the heels of crime shall tread 
punishment, since gentleness and forbearance have 
been in vain. Let those causing the ills which the 
country is about to suffer blame themselves; but the 
nation will know how to lift itself above its disasters, 
and to chastise exemplarily those who have merited 
punishment. 

‘‘Don Manuel Gomez Pedraza was committed to 
prison, on the night of the 30th ultimo, upon the dis- 
covery of his having furnished to general Don Juan 
Alvarez the plan of a revolution, with the offer of 
means to put it inexecution. He has been brought 
before a competent tribunal, and the matter will be 
proceeded in according to law.” 


Such are the facts which the government itself 
discloses. We further collect, from the Mexican 
journals, that, on the 2d May, Don Mariano Otero, | 
one of the editors of the Siglo, (an opposition paper 
which have frequently cited,) was seized as a con- 
spirator; and that further arrests were rumored 
through the capital as impending. On the 4th, Cols. 
Anastasio J’orreno, Andros Terres, and Jose Maria 
Salazar were brought to Mexico under arrest, but 


forced to make the loan were arranged in clas... 
the first was muleted in three thousand dollars ¢ a 
and was not numerous; the second ach 
hundred dollars, and still but few, the third ; 
thousand, and their number swelling, and so 
to the thirteenth class, who were made to 
twenty-five dollars a head. The names of the ; 
viduals in each class were promulgated in the 
pers. Thecomplainants against the arbitrary 8 
allege that the government placed its friends jn ng 
er Classes and its enemies in higher ones than the, 
were entitled to. *Y 


jealousy of Santa Anna. 
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About the end of April several distinguished cha. 


racters were arrested in Mexico on the pretence that 
they were engaged in a conspiracy to 
the government. Their names are Gomez Pedrazas 


revolutionize 


Otero, Lafragua, Rivas, and Palacios. On the 24 of 
May the government paper attempted to justify these 
arrests by saying that the opposition lately shown t, 
the government had gone beyond all constitutiong| 
limits; that the discontented had organized secry, 
societies in every part of Mexico; and that but fo 
these arrests an insurrection would have immediate} 
taken place. The plan was to revolutionize the soy. 
thern portion of the department of Mexico, and thos 
of Jalisco and Michoacan. The opposition paper, 
in Mexico persisted in declaring no conspiracy hq 
existed, but the arrests had been prompted by th, 


LATER. The government has issued orders ty 
the commandants general of the different departmens 
in the south to-exercise their utmost vigilance to pre. 
vent disorders and the greatest severity in punishing, 

Mexico, May 15. On leaving Puebla the Stage 
was robbed, in which were passengers Genera] Mj. 
nuel Noriega and two other officers, who were com. 
missioned by the general-in-chief of the division of 
operations against Yucatan to present to the supreme 
government the propositions of the disaffected of tha 
department, with a view to their restoration to the 
national union; which important documents, and all the 
correspondence, were carried off by the robbers. This 
must produce some delay in the negotiation, and may 
prevent the cessation of the calamities of war. We 
trust the robbers are not political ones, who influenc- 
ed by perverse motives, have seized this highly inte- 
resting correspondence for the purpose of prolonging 
the disasters which civil war is producing in a depart- 
ment essentially identified with the destiny of the re- 
public. His excellency the president has ordered 
the commissioners immediately to return to Yucatan, 
giving them the requisite instructi9®ns, that the lost 
communications may be replaced. 

The yellow fever was raging with great violence 





liberated on the Sth, after trial, as innocent. It was! 
further believed, on the €th, that the government had | 
decided on the seizure of Don Eleuterio Mendez, 
Don Juan Gonzales Uruena, Don Juan Cano, Don} 
Autonio Sein, on Francisco Modesto Olaguibel, and 
Don Sebastian Feon. é 

A circular from the minister of foreign affairs, 
under date of April 18, addressed to all the ministers, 
contains in substance the following passages: 

‘*His excellency the president of the Mexican re- 





W hole Amount Amount 
Departments. amount. annually. quarterly. 
Mexico 588,000 117,600 29 ,4u0 
Jalisco 294,000 58,800 14,700 
Puevia 294,000 58,800 14,700 
Guanajuato 235,200 47,040 11,700 
Oajaca 94 0UU 13,800 4,700 
Michoacan 117,600 23,520 5,880 
S. Luis Potosi 176,400 35,280 8,320 
Zacatecas 176,400 39,280 8,820 
Vera Cruz 117,600 23,520 5,880 
Durango 117,600 23,520 5,880 
Chihuahua 41,200 8,240 2, V0 
Sinaloa 117,600 23,520 5,080 
Sonora 29,400 5,380 1,470 
Querataro 29,400 5,830 1,470 
Nuevo-Leon 17,600 3,020 SoU 
‘Tamaulipas 14,100 2,320 TUS 
Coahuila J,400 1,o8U 470 
Aquascalientes 11,700 2.340 585 
‘Tobasco 11,8uuU 2,360 o9U 
Chiapas 7,000 1,400 350 | 
2,0UU,000 200,000 


sum of 9270,000 brought by the United Siates brig of 
war Doiphin, is not, as has been generaliy supposed, 
a part uf the principal of the indemnity awarded to 
American citizens by the mixed commission which 
satat Washington in 1840 and"1841. It is the inte- 
rest on the who.e amount paid up to the Ist of April. 
On the 3ist July, one-twenutieth of the whole award, 
with interest at the rate of eight per cent. per anoum, 
falls due, and the same amount will be paid every 
three months until the debt be liquidated—the period 
of five years being stipulated for its entire payment. 
‘The whole amount of the indemnity is $2,016,0U0. 
There can be no question that the treasury certificates 
on the indemnity bonds are fully worth the amount 
on their face. 

Mr. Southall goes immediately to Washington, and 
after a brief stay in the capital, will again embark 
for Mexico, whence he is expected to return in August 
with the second instalment. 

Mexican Pouitics. We need scarcely say that 
the old division of parties in Mexico—those of cen- 
tralists and federalists—still continues. Though 
crushed for a time by the abilities and the populari- 
ty of Santa Anna, the latter faction still musters a 
tormidable, though secret strength; and the double 
external contest which the government is now wag- 
ing, and the financial difficulties in which these have 
plunged it, have probably enough animated this 
party to a revolutionary effort at a moment certainly 
not the most opportune as to mere patriotism; but 
which finds its apology in the impending establish- 


——-—-— | residing there, and that a concession has been made 
pi ; ; | 125,000 | to these adventurers by an Eaglish company, which | 
The New Orleans bee oi the 9th instvsays that the | has contracted to introduce into that country five | 


public having learned that several French families 
have taken up their abode in Texas with a view of 


| jects consisted principally of Mexican soldiers fron 


at Vera Cruz. Eight hundred cases were reporied 
to exist the day before the Dolphin left. The sub- 


the table lands, who were dying rapidly. 

There had been an attempt to assassinate Santa 
Anna, which failed. Several arrests had been made 
of persons suspected, but all had been acquitted but 
iwo, and they contrived to.escape. 

The Mier prisoners remained at Tacubaya, and 
were still chained in couples and were working 0 
the streets. 

Two conductas had arrived at Tampico, with up 
wards of $2,000,000, a portion of which is destined 
for New Orleans. 





thousand families of different nations, has charged 
me to apprize the representative of that the 





rights to that territory, and in conformity with de- 
clarations previously made to the agents of foreign 
cabinets, protests again, and in the most solemn man- 
ner, that in regard to persons or to the interests of 
individuals who are or who may be found in the said 
department of Texas, whatever their origin may be 
or the pretext of their immigration, it will not re- 
cognise any right or any claim which may be ad- 


ers by the national troops; but on the contrary will 
consider as invaders and enemies of the republic all 
who may be found in Texas, and will inflict upon 
them all the penalties designated by the laws of the 
country and in conformity to the rights acknowledged 
among nations.” 

This circular also announces that the Mexican 
government will not recognise in foreign consuls 
who may be found in Texas at the period of the en- 
try of the Mexican troops, any other privileges than 
those belonging to neutral persons, and even then on 
the express condition that they have rigorously ad- 
hered to this neutrality, and have not opposed direct- 
ly or indirectly the full rights of Mexico to said ter- 
ritory. 

The coercive measures by which the money to 





Mexican government, determined to sustain its just. 


dressed to it in any case they should be made prison- | 


At the time of the departure of the Dolphin from 
Vera Cruz there were two British ships of war in 
port, the frigate Spartan, Captain Elliott, 20 guns, 
and the sloop Scylla, Captain Sharp, 20 guns. 

YUCATAN. 

News from Campeachy to June 2d, inform us that 
on the Ist of June propositions for a cessation of hoe 
tilities, and for a permanent peace between Mexico 
and her revolted confederate had been offered, and 
were under the consideration of the government of 
| Yucatan. It was proposed by Ampudia, commat- 
'der of the Mexican forces, that he should be allow 
ed to evacuate, without molestation, the Yucatanes? 
‘territory; that the government of Yucatan shoul 
| appoint two commissioners, and that they should be 
joined by two commissioners on the part of Mexico 
and that these commissioners should agree on the 
basis of an arrangement for the accommodatiun ° 
all differences between the contending parties. It 
was said that this proposition was made under the 
direction of Santa Anna. The Yucatanese seemed 
to be well pleased with this arrangement, and ready 
to enter into it. Some persons were under the 1m 
| pression that this offer of peace was only a feint 0? 
the part of Ampudia; and that his object was to gal" 
time to retreat to Lerma, where it was supposed he 
would be able to effect the debarkation of his troop’: 
Their opinion was based on the critical position 
which he found himself placed. Eight hundred ° 








pay the first instalment due the United States was| the Yucatan troops had arrived from Merida, yrs 
raised by Santa Anna have given much dissatisfac-| the balance—making a total of three thousand, w¢t 
tion to a part of the people. The persons who were ou their way. He would inevitably be surrounded, 
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In two hence his motives for making the offer, which | our guests—and every countenance seemed ‘radiant | on his return for Washington city where he arrived 
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ay but sibly avpid it. 
ee eee Bose was ready for action: the in- 
the pa. ‘ry (according to the information obtained by Capt. 
ary tax a suffered by the Texian vessels in the late 
mn low. on with the steamers was but trifling. He had 
n they ve excellent crew, and they were quite sanguine of 
d victOFY> It was his intention to have given the ene- 
as a my chase on the 2d, but on account of the negotia- 
itionine tiuns pending he had forborne doing so. 
edi The commander of the Mexican blockading squad- 
e Oa \ Mi von has had the assurance to claim a victory for him- 
f Pl self in the late naval engagement. He attributes 
be Be he safety of Com. Moore to the shoal water which 
bition prevented the adequate access of his naval steamer 
secre to complete it. 
but for TEXAS. : . 
ediately ComMODORE Moore. The following notice of him 
the soy. rom the Alexandria Gazette may prove inieresting: 


Commodore Edwin W. Moore, of the Texan army 
whose name has already been placed conspicuously 
yefore the public, and who, we presume, in conse- 
uence of the recent proclamation of the president 
of Texas, is likely to be still more prominent, is a 
ative of Alexandria. He is the son of Thomas 
Joore, Esq., deceased, and a nephew of the late 
Alexander Moore, esq. He is now a little upwards 


; t : 

ae of thirty years of age. Whena youth he was re- 
he sta markable at school for his quickness, sagacity, and 
od tA nergy. After he obtained a midshipman’s warrant 


in the U. States navy, he distinguished himself by his 
pplication te his duties, his knowledge of seaman- 
ip, his general intelligence, and all the other re- 


cre Com: 
Vision of 


supre | ‘ 
d at tes uisites of a naval officer. The character he main- 
yn to the gined soon brought him into notice, and he received 
nd. all the e commendation of all the commanders with whom 


e sailed, and passed his examinations, always, we be- 


rs. Thi ise 
. eve, at the head of his list. When the government 
er. Ww, { Texas determined to organize a navy, they resolv- 


d to place at its head some active, enterprising 
oung officer, and forthwith began to look around for 
man capable to conduct their new enterprise. Their 


influenc- 
shly inte: 
polonging 


a depart. hice fell without hesitation upon Mr. Moore, and 
of the re e was offered the command of the Texan navy.— 
: ordered pelled by a natural and praiseworthy ambition, and 
Yucatan, ied with generous ardor in the cause of the young 


ppublic, he accepted the distinction thus conferred 


t the lost pon him, and from that time to this, he devoted all 


Keto lonns is talents and energies, through every misfortune 
“reported d difficulty to the attainment of the object of his 
The sub- ishes—the “honor and triumph of his adopted 
sere fron buntry, and the success of that branch of the public 


rvice at the head of which he is placed. 
» The Galveston Times of the 16th instant contains 
complete history of the difficulties between Com. 
oore, the commander of the Texan squadron, and 
esident Houston, from which we glean the follow- 
g facts: It appears that Commodore Moore, whilst 
New Orleans with his fleet, involved in debt con- 
acted on the faith of his government, received or- 
rs to put tosea and proceed to Galveston; but it 
as not in his power to obey these orders because 
S government had not fulfilled its promises to afford 
m the means required to pay the debts incurred on 
count of the squadron. Relying on the faith of 
8 gavernment, Com. Moore pledged himself not to 


ate Santa 
een made 
uitted but 


baya, and 
rorking 10 


, with up 
s destined 


phin from 
of war il 


Oo) ons ; 
hig “” ave New Orfeans until he could pay for provisions 

; ich kept his officers and men from starving—and 

thing, which concealed their nakedness. His offi- 

rm us that ts had also pledged themselves not to leave with 
ion of hos 1 until the debts, which the deplorable situation to 
n gt ich they were reduced forced them to incur,should 
tered, ap provided for. 
rnment 0 Whilst thus circumstanced, the government of 
commal- icatan proffered him the pecuniary aid he was so 
be 3590 ch is need of, with the express understanding that 
hg oon should repair at once to the port of Campeachy, 
an s be here the Mexican squadrom had concentrated itself. 
shou ch "scious that whilst he would be enabled to afford 
rf gongre lef to the beseiged Yucatanese, he would also 
ree on t mote the interests of his own country, Commo- 
odatiun 0 © Moore accepted the overtures of the government 
arties. ine Yucatan, and the result has already been made 
under own to our readers. When news reached Texas 
se yoae the proffered aid of Yucatan, commissioners were 
and ago {over to watch the course of events, They consul- 
te with the commodore and approved of his course. 
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ATH OF THE HON. HUGH 8. LEGARR. 
Inthe midst of festivities, while the bells were 
5'ng, the guns were firing, the flags were waving, | 
the people were expressing their joy and grati- | 
in the celebration of an act to commemorate | 
of the noblest deeds recorded in historic ane 
we the President of the United States, and | 
"guished men from all parts of the country were | 





with smiles, denoting forgetfulness of care, and in- 


.| dulgence in joyful anticipations—the ANGEL OF DEATH 


came among us—and has given usa mournful and 
impressive illustration of the sublime truth, that ‘in 
the midst of life we are in death.” Huvuena 8S. Le- 
care, of South Carolina, the eminent scholar, the 
poet, the orator, the accomplished statesman, is no 
more! 

“Mr. Legare died this morning, at half past five 
o’clock, at the mansion of George Ticknor, in Park 
street. He had complained of indisposition soon af- 
ter his arrival in the city, and was, in consequence, 
unable to participate in the celebration of the 17th 
of June., The immediate cause of his death is said 
to have been inflammation of the bowels. He was at- 
tended by Dr. Bigelow, and it is unnecessary to add 
every thing which care, attention, kindness and me- 
dical skill could accomplish, was done to alleviate 
his sufferings and preserve his life. 

‘“‘Mr. Legare held the high office of Attorney Ge- 
neral of the United States; and since Mr. Webster’s 
retirement from the cabinet, has also exercised the 
duties of secretary of state. He has been taken 
away in the very prime of life, in the midst of a ca- 
reer already signally brilliant, and promising to be 
in the highest degree honorable to himself, and ser- 
viceable to his country and mankind. His death will 
be universally regarded as a national calamity, and 
must be every where regretted—for he enjoyed ina 
remarkable degree the respect and esteem of all his 
fellow citizens, without regard to section or party, 
in every portion of the Union.” 

[ Boston Mercantile Journal of June 20. 

The following proceedings were had in Boston on 
the next morning: 

Municipat court. Immediately on the opening of 
the court, Mr. Parker, the commonwealth’s attorney, 
announced in the following appropriate manner, the 
sudden death of Mr. Legare, the attorney general of 
the United States, and acting secretary of state:— 

May it please your honor:—lI cannot forbear from 
communicating to the court the melancholy intelli- 
gence, that the hon. Hugh 8S. Legare, the Attorney 
General of these United States, died at an early 
hour this morning, at his lodgings at a friend’s house 
in this city. Distinguished for his talents, his elo- 
quence, his learning, his high sense of honor and all 
the amiable traits of the human character, his de- 
cease at the present time cannot but be deemed by 
the people of the United States as a very great and 
public calamity; and, out of respect to his memory, 
I move your honor, that the business of the court be 
suspended for the more solemn contemplation of 
this mournful event, and that this court do now ad- 
journ. 

The hon. Pliny Merrick, presiding judge of said 
court, in acceding to the motion for immediate ad- 
journment, briefly alluded to the exalted character 
of the deceased, and to the elevated station which 
he had so ably filled, in the government of the coun- 
try. The court then adjourned. 





THE PRESIDENT AND CABINET. The pre- 
sident and his suite after having been received with 
due form, and respect at the cities of Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and N. York, Brooklyn, and Providence, ar- 
rived at Roxbury at about 10 o’clock on the morning 
of the 16th June, and proceeded, under escort of the 
Norfolk Guards, to the Roxbury line, where he was 
met by the mayor, aldermen, and common council- 
men, of Boston, and a cavaleade of citizens, and 
conducted—under escort of the National Lancers, 
and a regiment of light infantry, (comprising all the 
Boston companies) under command of Col. Bigelow, 
through the principal street of the city to the Tre- 
mont house. 

The president was addressed by the mayor, to 
which he briefly replied. As the procession passed 
over Charlestown Neck, a grand salute was fired. 
On the arrival at the Jine, it commenced raining, 
and continued steadily all the morning. The pro- 
cession passed over the common, between lines of 
the children of the public schools, who had been as- 
sembled in great numbers, and who stood for up- 
wards of two hours in the rain, to welcome the 
chief magistrate of the nation. 

‘The houses and stores in the streets through which 
the procession passed, were filled with spectators 
desirous to witness the procession; and many of the 


buildings were gaily decorated with flags and streams | 


ers in honor of the president and the distinguished 


/men who accompanied him, holding the highest offi- 


ces in the government. 

The next day, the anniversary of the 17th, was de- 
voted to the honors of those whoare commemorated by 
the monument of Bunker Hill. After the return of 
the procession from the field of the battle, he was 
present at the dinner at Faneuil Hall. On the 19th 
he visited Lowell, and on the morning of the 21st left 


on the morning of the 23d, accompanied by hon. J. 
Spencer, hon. A. P. Upshur, John Tier, Jr., &e. 

Mr. Wickliffe accompanied the president on his 
return as far as Philade}phia. 





THE CHEROKEES. The judicial sovereignty 
of the Cherokee nation has been recognised by the 
Circuit court of the United States for the district of 
Arkansas, in the case of Moses, a negro, indicted in 
that state for the murder ofa Cherokee. He was 
tried for the murder in Arkansas, and found guilty; 
but it was proved that he was the slave of a Cherokee 
Indian, and residing when the murder was cominitt- 
ed, with his master in the Indian country. 

The act of congress to regulate intercourse with 
the Indian tribes declares— 

“That so much of the laws of the United States as 
provided for the punishment of the crimes committed 
within any place, within the sole and exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States, shall be in force in the 
Indian country: Provided, That the same shall not 
extend to crimes committed by one Indian against the 
person or property of another Indian.” 

The question was held to be whether this proviso, 
respecting crimes committed by one Indian, was ope- 
rative on the slave of an Indian, and this question the 
Circuit court decided in the affirmative; that the slave 
was part of an [ndian tribe, and amenable to Indian 
laws, to the exclusion of laws of the United States. 
Moses was therefore ordered to be discharged. 

[ Nat. Int. 














STATES OF THE UNION. 





CONNECTICUT. 

Banks. From the report of the bank commission- 
ers of Connecticut, we learn that there are 31 banks 
in that state with a capital of $8,580,000. Circula- 
tion $2,379,000, specie $438,752. Bills discounted 
39,798,000. 

MARYLAND. 

LAW RELATIVE TO MARRIED WoMEN. Mostofour 
readers are probably not aware of the enactment of 
our late legislature, whereby the property of the wife 
is exempt from liability for the debts of the husband. 
The passage of this law indicates the existence ofa 
high and chivalric sense of justice among the mem- 
bers of that body. It restores to the other sex the 
right of which they have been Jong deprived, and 
will unquestionably alleviate much of that direful 
misery (the toleration of which has been a disgrace 
to humanity) resulting from our laws of personal 
property. ‘The worthy and unsuspecting female of- 
ten falls a victim to the wiles of a designing villain, 
who seeks to repair a squandered fortune and regain 
his former station in society by marrying a wealthy 
wife. With the stealth and insidiousness of the ser- 
pent, his skilful dissembling and artful hypocrisy se- 
cure for him a place in the affections of his victim. 
He is but too successful in the consummation of his 
hellish seheming, and it is reserved for the neglect 
and sometimes even the cruelty of her husband to 
discover to the wife the terrible secret that it was 
the glitter of her gold, and not the excellence of her 
character, that was so fascinating inhiseyes. Reck- 
less speculation or continual dissipation soon involves 
him in debt, brings hima tattered beggar to the door 
of ruin, and drives his confiding wife and unoffending 
children upon the charity of a cold unfeeling world. 
Was it just that her property should be sacrificed to 
satisfy the cupidity of creditors, some of whom were 
most probably auxiliary to, if not the immediate eause 
of his downfall? Never. lt was never intended that 
the innocent should expiate the offences of the guilty 
'—that weak, helpless woman should be brought to 

degradation and want because of her miscreant hus- 
band. Society, or rather the female portion of it, 
has long suffered from some such antidote to villany 
‘as this law must inevitably prove. 
[Somerset ( Md.) Herald. 

Maryland goes on humanizing and improving her 

civil as well as her criminal code of laws, whilst the 





| District of Columbia, the neglected ward of the ge- 
/neral government, continues, with few exceptions, to 
‘be governed by the same laws, however defective or 
‘anomalous, which existed in Maryland and Virginia 
‘fifty years ago, when the portion of territory belong- 
ing to each of them within the limits of the ten miles 
square was ceded to the United States. It is difficylt 
to think with any sort of patience upon the absolute 
subjection, though it has been most patiently borne, 
of so large and respectable a population as is contain- 
ed in this District, for half a century of time, not to 
the wisdom or deliberation of congress, but too often, 
as late experience shows, (in the case of the district 
banks particularly,) to its caprice, and its unwilling- 
ness or inability to deliberate on the interests and 
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welfare of this people. In the general reform in our 
civil code, so long talked about, and so little likely to 
be soon realized, we doubt whether any one provision 
could be incorporated that would be more generally 
aceptable to the people of this District than that 
which the legislature of Maryland has introduced 
into its system as above. Nothing can be more con- 
sistent with reason and right than such a provision ap- 
pears to us to be; though, differing iz this respect from 
our friend in Somerset, we can very well conceive 
of a man who is poor marrying a female who is rich 
without any furtive design, or any purpose that he 
need to be ashamed of. [ Nat. Int. 


—_—— 


LOUISIANA. 

OranceE Istaxyn. Those who imagine that there 
are in Attakapas no towering mountains, romantic 
valleys, sylvan glens, enchanting groves, or crystal 
lakes, are greatly mistaken, as they will be convine- 
ed on visiting our coast bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico. In Orange island, or ‘“‘Miller’s island,” as 
it is sometimes called, all these beauties of landscape 
are combined. We have never seen a more enchant- 
ing spot or one to which we would sooner wish to 
retire from the cares and anxieties of the world. 

_ There is not perhaps on the earth, a spot for which 
nature has done more towards pleasing the fancy or 
gratifying the wants of man than she has for Orange 
island. It is at present owned by Mr. John F. Mil- 
ler, and a portion of it is cultivated as a cotton plan- 
tation. It is situated in the parish of St. Martin, 
about nine miles of New Iberia, bounded on one side 
by Lake Peigneur, and on the other by the Petite 
Anse, and contains four thousand acres of arable 
land, and one hundred acres of woodland. On the 
north side it bluffs up towards the lake to the height 
of one hundred feet, and on the summit of this hill 
there are some of the most magnificent forest trees 
we have ever seen. Here Mr. Miller has erected 
his dwelling house, from which he can take a view 
of his entire estate. In front there is a lawn, and on 
the sides of the hill are beautiful orange and magno- 
lia groves. Lake Peigneur is three and a half miles 
long and one-half mile wide; it has a depth of forty 
feet and a sandy bottom. In it may be found almost 
every description of fresh water, and along its borders 
every variety of wild fow]. When Mr. Miller pur- 
chased this island in 1832, there were on it one hun- 
dred and fifty ceange trees, which are now about 
thirty years old; Mr. M. has since planted out about 
nine hundred trees, most of which are bearing, and 
yield a revenue of three or four thousand dollars per 
annum. ‘Those trees have withstood the severest 
frost while trees in all other sections of the country 
have been killed. Last year Mr. Miller sold in New 
Orleans, Louisville, and Cincinnati about three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars worth of oranges. The soil 
is remarkable for its fertility, and there is not a 
healthier spot inthe country. Attached to this estate 
there is an immense extent of the finest pasture land. 
The fence enclosing it, on the one side, is seven miles 
and a half long. [Franklin (Attakapas) Banner. 


INDIANA. 

Evecrion. The electioneering campaign is vigo- 
rously prosecuted in Indiana. ‘The election will not 
go by default. The following list comprises the no- 
minees for congress in the different districts: 





District. Whigs. Locofocos. 
1. John W. Payne, Robert D. Owen, 
2. Joseph L. White, Thomas J. Henley, 
3. John B. Matson, Thomas Smith, 
4. Caleb B. Smith, No nomination, 
5. David Wallace, William J. Brown, 
6. George G. Dunn, John W. Davis, 
7. E. W. McGaughey, Joseph A. Wright, 
8. Daniel Mace, John Pettit, 
9. Samuel C. Sample, E. M. Chamberlain, 
10. David Kilgore, Andrew Kennedy. 





OREGON. 

THE WESTERN FRONTIER. A correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican writing from Independence, Mo. 
under date of the 5th June says: 

By express we received advices last week from the 
Mexican governor and his troops. They were com- 
ing in as far as the Arkansas river to escort a smal] 
company of traders bound hitherwards, and to ac- 
company those on their return from this place to 
Santa Fe. The governor has with him about five 
hundred soldiers, and of course a goodly number of 
supernumeraries. He intends that, if our soldiers 
desire to cross the line and proceed further on their 
route to Santa Fe, he will by no means object. 

A short time since the Oregon company left our 
neighborhood. ‘They have with them a large amount 
of stock, about two hundred waggons of all sizes and 
descriptions, and in all probability eight hundred or 
one thousand souls. They seem to be in high spirits, 
and go out with joyous expectations. The aged and 


young—the hardy, virtuous pioneer—the timid and 
the wealthy, have each braced themselves up for the 
trip in anticipation of the glorious harvest that awaits 
them at their new home in the west. 

‘The exploring expedition, Captain Stewart’s com- 
pany, and one or two companies for the purpose of 
catching buflalo calves, have all left our country with- 
in a week or two past. 

Convention. The Oregon general committee of 
Ohio addressed an invitation to Col. Richard M. 
Johnson, requesting his attendance at the Oregon con- 
vention, to be held in Cincinnati on the 3d, 4th, and 
Sth days of Julynext. He hasacepted the invitation 
in the following reply: 

W hite Sulphur, Ky., May 31, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: I am honored by your circular, by 
which I am informed that a convention will be held 
at Cincinnati on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of July to urge 
upon congress the immediate occupation of Oregon 
by the arms and the laws of the republic. I will 
meet you there. 

The title of the United States to the Oregon terri- 
tory, as defined by Dr. Linn and others, in the senate 
of the United States, is valid, and should not be dis- 
puted by any foreign power. As thusdefined, Oregon 
is invaluable, as part of our confederacy, in an agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial point of 
view, and, above all, in its politcal aspect. If our 
just rights and claims to our own domicil must be 
disputed by foreign nations, the sooner the difficulty 
is settled the better—‘‘peaceably, if we can—forcibly 
if we must.” We do not cross the ocean and disturb, 
with our claims, and jeopardize the firesides of the 
people of other nations. We have been perplexed 
by such claims ever since we were free and indepen- 
dent. As soon as we settle one difficulty, another 
springs up of the same character, and our liberality, 
magnanimity, and forbearance, are construed and 
tortured into-a confirmation of unjust pretensions by 
the adverse party. Our confederacy is the only spot 
upon earth where man enjoys the mght of self go- 
vernment—the only asylum of liberty for those who 
are oppressed and down trodden in other portions of 
the globe. 

We owe a solemn duty to ourselves, to generations 
yet unborn, and to God who has smiled upon us, and 
has always given us victory, to occupy every foot of 
this continent to which we, as a people, have a just 
claim. Every day that we postpone the assertion, 
vindication, and exercise of our right to the invalua- 
ble territory of Oregon, we increase the difficulty of 
an amicable adjustment. So far as our claim is just 
to Oregon, [am for a quick step. I am for working 
by the job. Iam, therefore, willing to adopt such 
measures as may seem most conducive to its imme-! 
diate occupation, whether the government acts or not, 
having due regard to the laws and constitution. Our 
outlet to the Pacific, by the occupation of the Oregon, is 
only second in importance to our outlet to the Atlan- 
tic by the Mississippi. His arm is strong whose cause 
is just. In this enlightened age, I hope nothing will 
be required but reason and the manifestations of jus- 
tice. JI would not recommend or join ina rash mea- 
sure; but in the enjoyment of our rights, persever- 
ance and firmness are necessary. With great respect, 
your fellow citizen, RH. M. JOHNSON. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





INVENTIONS. Improvements IN THE MICRO- 
scope. An individual in South Leicester, Mass. has 
communicated te the editor of the Worcester Spy, 
some astonishing improvements as having been made 
by him in the solar microscope. His improvements 
consist in representing on the screen the entire ob- 
ject with equal power, and in all the brilliancy of 
nature’s colering. He thus describes the operation 
of his instrument: 

South Leicester, June 11, 1843. 

Mr. Epiror: There have always been two serious 
difficulties attending the effort to obtain a plain and 
perfect representation of a microscope-object on the’ 
screen. All objects whose surfaces do not present 
planes will be thrown on the screen with irregular 
power and effect; for instance, the legs of a fly, be- 
ing in advance of the body, will enter the focus of 
the lens, and be distinctly seen on the screen, while 
the body will appear dim and indefinite—when the 
body is brought into the focus the legs disappear, 
thus destroying any thing like a fair representation. 
After a series of experiments this difficulty Las been 
overcome, and the instrument we have just com- 
pleted exhibits the entire object with equal power. 


The second difficulty alluded to is experienced in 
the examination of opaque objects. As that side of 
the object next the screen is opposite to that which 
receives the rays of light, it is of course dark, and 
it follows that none of the minutiz on that part of 





eee 


ly the observer sees only a magnified shadow. Whe 

using the solar rays, a reflecting microscope will 
give ‘a faint delineation of the minutie of the sur 

face; and Welden, with his celebrated hydro oxy va 
instrument, partially succeeded in examining Snes 
objects whose surfaces possessed a reflecting qualit : 
yet there was a dimness attending the experiment, 
which prevented the inspection of minute object 

While this difficulty remained, the most beauteous . 
nature’s works could only be examined through the 
fatiguing eye instrument. In vain the dragon f 

flitted by, dazzling the eye with its golden vestments 
or the gorgeous panepa so glittered in the sunbeam, 
that the research of 30,000,000 power could yield but 
an enormous shadow. 

It is the success we have met with in our attempts 
to exhibit objects in all the brilliancy of nature’s eo. 
loring that elates us most: although the attainment 
of our aims has cost months of labor and hard think. 
ing, yet the single display of a papilio machaoy 
whose wings measure nine feet on the screen, amply 
repaid us. 

“I cannot refrain from mentioning a metaphor. 
phose which I was happy enough to witness through 
the agency of our instrument. I had placed the 
larvee of a May fly under the action of 3,000,009 
powers, which gave a representation on the screen 
12 feet long. While watching the movements of jts 
breathing apparatus, I perceived the head to be leay. 
ing the body, or rather drawing another body with jt 
from within the one I was examining. In a few ge. 
conds four legs were thrown out (as one would throw 
out the frame of an umbrella) and floated on the sur. 
face of the water—the insect now measurdii 20 feet, 
and a more singular nondescript cannot bé examin. 
ed than was presented in this half aerial, half aqua- 
tic piece of existence. 

Extending from a few feet back of the head to the 
extremity of the body, as far as it had drawn out, 
appeared on either side what seemed an ill-furled 
sail, which by an effort of the insect was immediate. 
ly flung to the breeze—and lo! a stupendous pair of 
wings was added to the scene. The oid envelope 
floated away, and before me fluttered a thing of air! 
The entire time, from its larve state swimming in 
my receiver till it floated away on wings, did not 
exceed three minutes. I never, in the wildest flight 
of imagination, conjured up a sight so amazing as 
this. 

“There are other peculiarities about our instrv- 
ment which | am not at liberty to mention at present. 
I will state, however, that in the arrangement and 
combination of Jenses and specula, we have, in ma. 
ny instances, worked directly opposite to the funda- 
Pmental laws that have been supposed to govern op. 
tics. HENRY M. PAINE.” 


The inventive genius of our countrymen never 
rests, but is incessantly employed in the development 
of some new application of principles by which |la- 
bor and time may be saved and money made. We 
find in the New York Tribune some notice of a 10- 
tary knitting loom, invented after much labor and 
study, by Mr. Erasmus French, of Springfield, 
Conn., which knits stockings and hosiery of all kinds 
of perfect shape without seam or blemish, with a 
rapidity and cheapness hitherto unparalleled. Each 
machine, it is said, will knit one sock per hour, while 
one girl can easily tend fen machines, and five hun- 
dred machines may be driven by one horse power.— 
The Rev. John Pierpont declares it the greatest me- 
chanical invention of the age. Unlike the clumsy 
and cumbrous stocking machines of former days, it 
weighs but three pounds, and may be placed on the 
centre table of any lady’s drawing room. It will 
knit cotton, woollen, silk, or any fabric, from the 
finest to the coarsest. A disinterested friend of the 
Tribune writes from Boston, ‘Il have been looking at 
this machine with astonishment for two or three 
days. I had heard of it before, but it takes seeing to 
make believing in these days.” [.4merican. 





Correspondence of the Newark Daily Advertiser. 
REMARKABLE ANTIQUITIES. Narcuez, 
May 17, 1843. Since I wrote to you I have had an 
opportunity of seeing some of the curious remains 
which have been disinterred in this neighborhood. 
With that view I accepted an invitation a few days 
ago to visit Washington College, where they are col- 
lected and preserved. Dr. Dickinson, of this city, 
and Mr. Wailes, of Washington, deserve great cre- 
dit for the antiquarian zeal with which they are pur- 
suing the history of the perished race which once 
inhabited this region. Their labors have been re- 
warded by the discovery of some wonderful remains, 
which tell the story of a race possessing many ar's, 
and much more improved than any of the aboriginal 

tribes with whose history we are acquainted. — 
There are in the collection, goblets of classical 
form, which bear no resemblance to any thing know! 





the object can be thrown on the screen, consequent 


to our Indians. Several curious weapons of wa’, 
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SO . 

Be 3, and tools, the use of which does not 
dria ein the collection. Some of the latter 
ppt found in ploughed fields, but the remains gene- 
wl were found by repeated searches among the 
pont 2 mounds or burial places of the authors. 
On Dickinson has also found the bones of some 
jarge animal, now unknown, in his searches in the 
mammoth ravine, so called from the number of bones 
which have been found there. This skeleton was 
found in a pit of blue marl, from thirty to forty feet 
deep, containing sea shells, petrified wood, and vari- 
ous fossil remains. The bones were loose, but, after 
search, he found nearly tie entire skeleton. 

To give you some idea of the creature, it is only 
necessary tosay, that one of the ribs, of which there 
are sixteen, is two feet long, and nearly two inches 
wide. The fore leg is five feet long, and terminates 
in afoot with three or four claws. The toes, which 
including the claw, are thirteen inches in length, 
have each four joints, from that which connects 
them with the leg. Itis evident, from the appear- 
ance of the skull, which measures eightéen by 
eleven inches, that those were originally tusks and a 

roboscis. bay 

Altogether, it is one of the most curious of all the 
remains that have been exhumed in the valley of the 
Mississippi. Dr. D. will, I presuine, publish a full 
scientific description in some appropriate journal for 
the benefit of naturalists and the antiquary. 

J. R. B. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER. It is a question frequent- 
ly asked and never satisfactorily answered, ‘*what 

oes with the water?” Itis known that the differ- 
ence between high and low water mark as high up 

asthe mouth of White River, is about 36 feet, and 
the current at high water mark runs near 7 miles to 
the hour; and opposite to New Orleans. the diffe- 
rence between high and low water is only 12 feet, 
and the current little over 3 miles to the hour, the 
width and depth of the river being thesame. From 


which we calculate that near siz times as much wa- 
ter passes by the moth o hite River as by New 
Orleans. What goes with excess? The only so- 


lution I have heard offered is, that it escapes by the 
bayous Plaquemine, Lafourche, and Iberville. And 
when we calculate the width, depth. and current of 
those bayous, they fall vastly short of affording a suf- 
ficient escapement. The true explanation can, I 
think be given. At low water throughout that whole 
extent, we see a sand structure exposed underlying 
he bank, or that the alluvial structure on which our 
plantations are, is a stratum of deposite made by 
the river above its low water mark, which, opposite to 
the mouth of White River, is 30 feet thick, and as 
you descend the river diminishes in thickness, as the 
liference between high and low water diminishes, 
and nearly corresponds to it. And wherever the 
bottom is exposed it shows throughout the whole ex- 
lent that the bottom is pure course sand, showing at 
hany places the ocean shingle. 
Through the superimposed alluvial structure mix- 
dwith fine sand the water percolates with such fa- 
ility and rapidity, that the water in a well dug at a 
onsiderable distance from the river bank,rises and 
alls with the rise and fall in the river, not varying 
in inch; and through the coarse sand and shingle of 
he bottoin, if passes as rapidly as through a com- 
Hon sieve. By the accurate surveys of several en- 
pineers, it is ascertained that the fall of the Missis- 
ppi river is four inches to the mile. The distance 
tom Natchez to New Orleans of 300 miles, will 
We 1,200 inches or 100 feet. The depth of the 
Ver is below 50 feet at high water. The river de- 
pouches into the ocean from a promontory itself has 
nade. The surface of the ocean is by measurement 
@low the bottom of the river above New Orleans, 
nd corresponding with the low water mark below 
ew Orleans. Therefore, the river is pouring through 
' won bottom into the ocean. The superimposed 
eight giving lateral pressure to hurry the subter- 
‘yt current. If the reader has ever stood upon 
Mississippi sand bar ina hard rain, or seen water 
poured from a bucket on the sand bar, he has seen 
Ce neither can be done in sufficient quantity to 
oduce any current or accumulation of the surface. 


ay. river is therefore, from the time it comes be- 
ti limestone strata of Missouri and Kentucky, 
ter ing itself through its own bottom. If the Mis. 
‘!ppt river had to pursue its course like the Ohio, 


4 and imper- 








































lap stratum, walled in by rock 
te ay banks, the high water mark at N. Orleans 
tte reach 100 feet above its present limit. But 
de eee coarse sand walled in by a deposite 
*: Of sand, ancient diluvial detritus, and vegetable 
bat ho more water reaches the ocean than the ex- 
an the amount that can permeate the surround- 
. perce and pass off in the process of percola- 
| transpiration, in a subterranean descent to the 

* he river without any restraint from rock 




















or clay in the bottom or bank is left free to the gov- 
ernment of no other law than the laws of hydrosta- 
tics. The ‘‘washing” or wasting of the banks can- 
not be prevented, though the “caving” or ‘‘sliding” 
of Jarge portions at one time may be easily guarded 
against. There are many proofs of the validity of 
the foregoing theory derived from other rivers. 

The Arkansas, west of that state, receives several 
large tributaries, and is itself above their junction as 
large as the congregated rivers after their junction 
within the state. Within the state it has no more 
tributaries before reaching the Mississippi river, a 
distance of 700 miles, which lies within the sand dis- 
trict. As a consequence a rise of fifteen or twenty 
feet sometimes enters the stem of the main river 
without producing any rise at the mouth unless the 
supply is maintained for a considerable time. And 
the far famed Niger river of Africa, whose mouth 
has never been found, may be lost and wasted in the 
sand plains of the desert of Sahara, and its subter- 
ranean flood may be again collected on the surface 
of a subterranean stratum of rock and projected on 
the surface of the earth, and thus sustain the opinion 
of Pliny, that the Niger is a western and main tribu- 
tary of the Nile. [Vicksburg Whig. 

[Note. The Vicksburg Whig seems to have for- 
gotten the discoveries of Lander, and the several 
steamboat essays made of late years by the enterprize 
of Englishmen.}] At the mouth of and up the Niger. 





DUTCH REMONSTRANCE AGAINST AME- 
RICAN REPUDIATION. The annexed address, 
which we are enabled to give in full by translation, 
bearing 165 signatures of firms and individuals, was 
presented by a committee consisting of members of 
the first houses, to Mr. Hughes, our charge d’affaires, 
at the Hague, and was responded to by him with 
feelings of interest and sympathy. 

[ Translation from the Dutch.] 
To CuristopHer Hucues, Esa., 
Charge d’ Affaires of the United States of America at 
the Hague. 

Sir: We, the undersigned, bondholders of North 
American loans, negotiated of late years, or secured 
upon stocks issued by several states of the union, 
confidently take the liberty to invoke your kind inter- 
cession in our behalf. 

You are well aware that the engagements entered 
into on issuing these loans have not been fulfilled; 
that the payment of the interest has been suspended; 
that resolutions passed by some of the states have 
rendered these securities almost valueless; that se- 
vere losses have been sustained; whilst every endea- 
vor to effect a remedy to this deplorable state of 
things has hitherto proved fruitless. 

Under these circumstances, we consider ourselves 
justified in making a public appeal to the known 
sense of honor of the American people, and in bring- 
ing our complaint before the general government of 
a nation, which, until now, has always felt and re- 
cognized the high importance of public faith and 
credit. 

The deep sense of our grievances has, we are hap- 
py to say, met with sympathy in the United States, 
where it has ever been publicly acknowledged. The 
doctrine of repudiation, although embraced in some 
quarters, has excited the just indignation of the ma- 
jority of the population. Men in elevated stations 
have openly declared, that whatever the calamity of 
the times or the malpractices and dilapidations of the 
banks and public officers, or whatever the disappoint- 
ments attendant on too sanguine expectations, nothing 
can sanction such a doctrine. The inviolability of 
engagements, which having no tribunal to enforce 
them, are to be considered the more sacred as being 
placed under the protection of the national honor and 
public faith, has been warmly advocated in your 
country itself. 

We however do not hesitate boldly to express our 
opinion, that a mere acknowledgment of rights or ob- 
ligations, can never suffice to retrieve the shaken 
credit of the state, nor to dispel our just grounds of 
complaint. 

By such acknowledgment we may be emboldened 
to press vur case calmly, but earnestly, and ieel our- 
selves justified in soliciting redress, but by their mere 
acknowledgment the American people can never be 
considered in the eyes of the world as having wiped 
away the stain which has been suffered to attach to 
its name. 

Do not, however, suppose, sir, that we, the uuder- 
signed memorialists, shall presume.to point out the 
resources that might be made available, or to sug- 
gest the measures that might, perhaps, be resorted to. 

We simply allow ourselves to put this question, 
whether, with such unbounded means at their com- 
mand, with the great energy of the people, and in a 


case of such general and paramount interest, it can | | 


really be so wholly impracticable to retrieve the na- 





tional credit from its present state of prostration? 


— 


We are even bold to ask whether the only compen- 
sation offered for the injuries we have sustained, is 
to consist in a mere acknowledgment of our rights, 
unaccompanied by the slightest effort to meet our 
claims or tranquillize our anxieties. 

As Hollanders, we may be allowed to cast a re- 
trospective look upon the first period of the inde- 
pendence of your nation, and to call to mind that 
our countrymen did not remain idle spectators of the 
struggle, nor indifferent to the rising fortunes of the 
states. Long before the credit of the youthful state 
was founded upon what might be considered a solid 
basis, their capital was made subservient to the de- 
velopment and support of its prosperity. Between 
the years 1782 and 1794, more than thirty millions 
of money were obtained here, and Joaned to the 
states, in addition to which, further considerable ad- 
vances, for the same object, were made to your coun. 
trymen. Shall then the assistance formerly proffer- 
‘ed be counted for nothing? and shall it be said that 
the good faith observed in the fulfilment of former 
engagements, on the strength of which the loans in 
after times were so readily granted, was a mere de- 
lusion? and finally, can the American nation have 
forgotten the assistance to which their rise and ex- 
istence are materially owing? Will they not endea- 
vor, by all possible means, to avoid the appearance 
that the services rendered could be met with ingrati- 
tude! 


In conclusion, we would observe, sir, that very 
few years have elapsed since the last loans were 
contracted—the national honor was still untarnished 
—confidence in the United States was unshaken—a 
decided preference was shown for investments se- 
cured by the resources and public honor of your 
people—and their stocks offered, as it was thought, 
the best security. Nota doubt was admitted of the 
continued course of their prosperity—the object of 
the loans contracted was to promote that prosperity 
—and accordingly capitals already profitably irvest- 
ed in other quarters were transferred into these 
new loans; but within a brief space the plighted 
promises were broken, the value of the securities 
pledged for the loans dwindled away into nothing, 
and even the dividends remained unpaid. We ask 
now, sir, have not the state creditors, who are suf- 
ferers by these Joans, a more particular claim upon 
sympathy and support? 

These feelings and these hopes sir, we must earn- 
estly entreat, you will be pleased to communicate to 
the general government of the union and to that of 
the several states. 

We join our voices to those of the numerous suf- 
ferers in an adjacent country, who have also ad- 
dressed the representative of the union: soliciting 
his good offices in the transmission of their repre- 
sentations and the furtherance of their wishes. 
These good offices have not been withheld, and we, 
the undersigned, feel firmly persuaded that from you, 
sir, ourapplication will likewise meet with a ready 
acquiescence. 

Enabled, as you are, sir, by your station to judge 
of the impression produced in this country by the 
events alluded to, and to appreciate the disastrous 
consequences they have entailed upon so many of 
our countrymen, we cannot but hope and believe 
that you will not refuse the weight of your influence, 
on which we place the utmost reliance, in every pro- 
per quarter and whenever it can be available, in pro- 
moting our just claims. 

We are, sir, your most obedt. humble servants, 

Signed by 165 individuals and firms. 

Amsterdam, April 1843. 

There is an appeal in this remonstrance to the 
memory of revolutionary benefits received from the 
Hollanders, which must render their present claims 


even more imperative. 


el 


TO THE FRIENDS OF SCIENCE. Lastsum- 
mer I announced to my correspondents and the pub- 
lic generally, that a “form for keeping meteoro- 
logical journals would be prepared and sent to all 
those in the United States, Bermuda, West Indies, 
Azores, and the Canadas, who should signify a wil- 
lingness to co-operate with me in my endeavors to 
find out all the phases of storms which occur within 
the range of the wide spread simultaneous observa- 
tions about to be established. 


I have to announce now that the “form” is com- 
pleted,* and arrangements are made to strike off a 
sufficient number to supply all who shall express a 
wish to aid in this most important undertaking. It 
is my intention to lay down, on skeleton maps of the 
United States, by appropriate symbols, all the most 
important phases of the great storms which come 
within the range of our simultaneous observations; 
and thus it is hoped that we will be able to determine 





*It is the “form” prepared under the direction of the 





surgeon general for the military posts. 
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the shape and size of all storms, whether they are 
round or oblong; and if oblong, whether they move 
side foremost or end foremost or obliquely; and their ve- 
locity of motion and the direction which they take in 
all the different seasons of the year; the course that 
the wind blows in and beyond the borders of the 
storm; the fluctuation of the barometer and change of 
temperature which generally accompany storms, and 
the extent to which their influence is felt beyond their 
borders. 

Now, as many of these particulars can be ob- 
served as well without meteorological instruments 
as with them, it is manifest that all who will send 
me a faithful account of the winds and weather will 
essentially contribute to the great end in view.— 
Editors of papers, too, who notice great storms, may 
be of much service by mentioning the time of great- 
est violence, and the direction of the wind and time 
of change, and sending a paper containing the ac- 
count to the surgeon general’s office, Washington city, 
with the word “meteorology” marked on the cor- 
ner of the envelope. AJ] papers and journals thus 
directed will come to my hands, as I am now attach- 
ed to that bureau; and after being carefully collated 
with each other, will be deposited in the archives 
of that office, to aid the future meteorologist ia de- 
veloping laws which the present state of the science 
may not enable us to detect. Let none think their 
mite too insignificant to be thrown into this common 
treasury. 

I am authorised by the secretary of state to re- 
quest all our ministers, consuls, and other diplomatic 
and commercial agents of the U. States in foreign 
countries to whom the ‘‘form”’ is'sent, to transmit to 
the department of state the journals which they may 
keep or procure from others, that they may be imme- 
diately placed in my hands. 

All masters of vessels sailing in the Atlantic or 
Gulf of Mexico, are requested to send a copy of “logs” 
to the surgeon general’s office immediately on their land- 
ing at any port in the U. States. 

If the chain of simultaneous observations could 
thus be kept unbroken entirely across the Atlantic, 
the value of the whole system would be much in- 
creased. 

Journals, according to the adopted plan, will be 
kept at all military stations of the United States; and 
the secretary of the navy has given orders for the 
same to be done at the naval stations, and in ships of 
war on our coast. Forms also will be sent to all the 
light houses-and floating lights, and many of them 
will at least keep journals of the wind and weather. 
Governor Reid, of Bermuda, has promised to send 
me journa!s from that island, and I have the promise 
of various journals from Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. 

‘There are many of the colleges of the United 
States from whom | have not yet had such promise; 
but I now appeal to them all, with confidence, to 
unite in their efforts to perfect this most interesting 
science. 

There are one hundred and three colleges in these 
U. States, and very many high schools; and, as it is 
known that barometric fluctuations accompany 
storms, it is manifest that the direction in which 
storms move, and their velocity, may be ascertained 
by observations made on the barometer alone, at 
these various institutions. 

The number of observations cannot be too great. 

JAMES P. ESPY. 

Surgeon general's office, Washington, Dec. 6, 1842. 


The above “Circular” was sent last winter to many 
hundred persons in various parts of the world, and | 
have now (May 29, 1843) the pleasure of informing 
the ‘friends of science” that more than fifty obser- 
vers, who note the barometer, and more than sixty 
others who have no barometers, have commenced 
sending in their journals. From the certainty of 
success it is now hoped that others, who feel disposed 
to aid in this great undertaking, will commence their 
observations immediately. 

It is my duty to collate all the journals, and re- 
port annually “to the secretary of war.” A copy of 
these reports shal] be sent to each of my regular cor- 
respondents as soon as they are published by govern- 
ment. 

More observers are much wanted, especially along 
the Alleghany mountajns, on both sides; in the north- 
ern parts of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine; 
in the “far west,” northwest, and north, and in the 
ocean between this and Europe. 


I take this opportunity of requesting all my cor-| 


respondents to visit the path of any tornado within 
their reach, and let me know the following particu- 
lars: The width and direction of the path—the direc- 
tion in which the trees dre thrown down on the two 


sides, and also in the middle—whether the trees are | 


thrown inwards egually on both sides, or more back- 
wards on one side than on the other. If any are 
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thrown across each other, mention on which side of 
the path, and the direction in which both the upper 
and under trees are lying; whether the line to which 
the trees converge on both sides, if they do converge, 
is in the centre of the path, or nearer to one side than 
the other. 

These questions apply only to a tornado where it 
passes through a forest of equal density on both sides 
of the path, for elsewhere both borders will not be 
well defined. 

In case any one has a salt-marsh or prairie which 
he wishes to burn, ora large mass of timber from a 
clearing of land, preserve these combustibles till the 
time of a drought, if one should occur; then choose 
a very calm and clear day, and at about eight 
o’clock in the morning take a tumbler of cold wa- 
ter, in the open air in the shade, and with a thermo- 
meter find the highest temperature of the water when 
it is just cold enough to cause the moisture in the 
air to condense on the tumbler. This highest tem- 
perature is called the dew point. If this should not 
be more than 6 degrees or 8 degrees (the Jess the 
better) below the temperature of the air, every 
thing is then favorable at the surface of the earth for 
the production of rain. Set fire to your combusti- 
bles at many places in the circumference at once.— 
Immediately an up-moving column of air will be 
produced; and if it is not bent out of a perpendicu- 
lar motion, by an upper current of air, it will begin 
to form clouds when its top reaches as many hun- 
dred yards high as the dew point is below the tem- 
perature of the air in degrees of Fahrenheit.— 

Watch the subsequent phenomena, and describe them 
to me. ' 

If it rains, it will not extend much to the west; 
but it is probable that it will widen out from the 
place of beginning, and become a general rain to the 
east. 

If it should not rain, it will be prevented by one 
of two causes; an upper current of air, sweeping the 
up-moving column out of the perpendicular; or an 
upper stratum too warm and light to let the up-moving 
column swim in it. 

Other instructions will be given, if requested be- 
fore the middle of July. 

JAMES P. ESPY. 


~~ 


GODFREY—THE INVENTOR OF THE 
QUADRANT. The erection of the monument 
tothe memory of Godfrey, by the Mercantile Li 
brary Association, was celebrated at Laurel Hill, 


ing. 
nite idea as to the nature and extent of Godfrey’s 
claim to the invention of the instrument which has 
perpetuated his name, beyond the simple story of its 
origin, and fewer still of the history of his life. It 
thus became in an eminent degree, appropriate that 
the occasion of the completion and erection of the 
testimonial in his honor, should be marked by some 
mention of how that honor, thus acknowledged, was 





acquired. The orator of the occasion, Gouverneur 
Emerson, esq., did justice to the duty assigned him, 
and his address, which was delivered in the Chapel, 
was listened to with interest by a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen whom the occasion had drawn 
together. 

Mr. Emerson commenced his address with the re- 
mark that they were assembled under circumstances 
more agreeable than were usual atthe place in which 
they were gathered; for they were not called upon 
to drop a tearYor a friend newly lost, or to sympa- 
thize with living kindred. Thomas Godfrey had 
long since passed away, and it was under the prompt- 
ing of a sense of duty that they had come forward 
to deposite a stone in honor and in justice to the me- 
mory of him who had done good service to man, and 
‘especially to the merchant, in the invention of an in- 
strument which equalled the compass in value. <A 
brief review of the life of Godfrey in connexion with 
|his invention of the Quadrant, and his endeavors te 
| get it before the public, followed; and honorable men- 
|tion was made of several citizens of Philadelphia 
who had assisted him, and given evidence of the ori- 
givality of his invention; among whom the celebrated 
James Logan, the companion of William Penn, 
stood foremost. The manner of Hadley’s acquiring 
knowledge of the instrument by means of informa- 
tion communicated by a sea captain who had seen it 
at Jamaica, in the West Indies, and his subsequent 
conduct, were told with much effect. 

Godfrey died at the age of forty-five years, and 
was interred on a farm near Germantown, the pos- 
session of which changed into many hands and he 
who slept beneath the soil Was at last almost forgot- 
ten. A common cart track passed through the little 
‘grave yard, and the common soap stone slab, which 
marked his resting place was sadly injured by the 
| wheels. Things were growing worse and worse, 
i with the passage of each day, when Mr. John F. 
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Watenn, well known as the annalist of Philadelphia 
sought out the grave,and in 1838, at his own expense, 
removed the remains of Godfrey, and those of hi. 
father and mother, to Laurel Hill where they now 
lie. Over them Mr. Watson placed a square marble 
slab bearing the following inseription. ' 

Here repose the remains 


oO 
THOMAS GODFREY. 
The inventor of the 
QUADRANT. 
Born °1704—Died 1749. 
Also, 
The remains of his Father and Mother. 
JOSEPH H. GODFREY AND WIFE. 

They were removed from the old Homestead by 
Townsend’s First Mill, near Germantown. 

The old soapstone headstone, which marked God- 
frey’s grave, bore an inscription of which only the 
following is left, the stone having been much defaced. 
The face of the stone reads: 

Here Joseph, Son 
and Francis 
Aged Thirt 
years and al 
Months, who 
Fourteen D 
Second Month L 
Year 1705 
As by Grace comes Election 
So the end of ovr hope 
Is the resvrrection 

On the reverse is the following: 

rke 
Death ends man’s wo 
nd Jabovr here 

The man is blest 
Whose labors ivst and pure 
Tis vain for 
This life for to 
for our Dear Son 
Is dead and gone before 
We hope ovr Saviovr to 
him hath ivstified 
Tho’ of his being present 
We are now deprived. 

This stone lies at the foot of the monument just 


ore 


| erected, which is an elongated truncated pyramid, 


_ with an obtunded surbase,resting upon a slight mound 
at the head of ihe main avenue, to the left of the 





in a manner at once appropriate and interest-| 
There are, perhaps, few who possess a defi-| 


principal entrance tothe cemetery. On the eastside 
of the shaft, ina medallion, is a quacrant; and on 
the west side, also ina medallion, a ship in full sail, 
both beautifully executed in basso relievo. 

On the east side of the base is the inscription, 
‘‘Godfrey; Palmam, qui meruit, ferat;’? on the south 
side ‘‘Thomas Godfrey; inventor of the mariners’ 
quadrant; a citizen of Philadelphia. Born 1704— 
Died 1749; on the west “His invention has confer- 
red enduring benefit upon the marine and commerce 
of the world,” and onthe north, Erected A. D. 1843; 
by the Mercantile Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, aided by citizens of Philadelphia and German- 
town.” 

The appearance of the monument is simple and 
attractive, indicating that correct taste was exercised 
in its design, erection and position. 

We cannot notice Mr. Emerson’s address as we 
should do, but as an able vindication of the disputed 
right of Godfrey it commanded deep interest, and 
the attention with which his remarks were listened 
to, was a sufficient token that he had acquitted him- 
self well. 

The members of the Mercantile Library Company 
have done well in this movement. Jt was a work 
which peculiarly appertained to them; and the result 
of their endeavors will stand for a many a day, not 
only as a memento,of him whom the company has 
appropriately honored, but also as an evidence of Jib- 
erality, rightly bestowed, on the part of the compa- 
ny itself. [ Phil. U. S. Gazette. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF ON BRITISH 
GOODS. The London Morning Chronicle contains 
a notice of a report made by a committee, who were 
appojnted for the purpose of examining into the pro- 
bable effects of the American tariff on the trade of 
that district. In this report the committee having 
compared the duties on the various articles manu- 
factured in that district, under the respective tariffs 
of 1828, 1833, and 1842, reduced the results to a ta- 
bular form, and appended them to their report. 
These tables are not given in the article referred to, 
but the general results are stated as follows: 

“The tariff of 1842 1s found to be about one-fourth 
higher on manufactures on which ad valorem rates are 
charged, and somewhat lower on those on which 
specified rates are charged than the tariff of 1828. 
It is two-fifths higher than the average rates under 
the compromise act of 1833, on goods subject to ad 
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pase HEE 1 the average to an advance 
es, or equal on a 
at“ cent. 8 33 per cent. ad valorem; on ar- 
ia subject to specific rates it averages about the 
"99 

aa rhis result is somewhat different from what we 
should have expected from such a comparison; but 
as the articles embraced in it are not specified, we 
cannot say that it is not correct. It is perhaps pro- 
pable that various articles of Birmingham manufac- 
ture may be taxed higher in proportion to the former 
tariff, than most other articles. It is subsequently 
stated in the report, that although the rate of duty 
ad valorem is higher in 1843, than it was in 1828, the 
amount of duty is less in consequence of the greatly 
reduced cost of the respective articles. 


The report adds that notwithstanding the dispari- 
ty of duty, the several articles can be delivered in 
America at a much lower rate of cost, duty includ- 
ed, atthe present time, than at the former periods. 
«Bar iron, which would then have cost, duty includ- 
ed, £16 5s. per ton, would now cost but £10 4s. 2d. 
per ton; and the pigs, which would then have cost 
‘£7 1s. 8d., would now cost but £4 16s. Gd.: and the 
committee are of opinion that most articles on which 
the duties have been increased, may now be laid 
down in America, in consequence of the reduction 
of prices in our markets, a low duty included, as at 
any time during the years referred to. This fact, 
however, 18 of but little benefit to trade, because 
American products have fallen in like proportion, 
and consequently their means of paying are in hike | 
ratio decreased; and owing to this general reduction 
of prices, the Americans are enabled to manufac- 
ture for themselves proportionably low.”’ 

We ave heretofore expressed the opinion, which 
we see no reason to change, that the duties under the 
new tariff on many articles are rated injudiciously 
high; aad in this opinion, we believe, that many of 
the friends of the bill, in its general features, con- 
curred. But, it will be remembered, that the bill | 
was passed under the most embarrassing circum- | 
stances, and, with the greatest difficulty, of passing | 
any billwhatever. The opponents of high rates of | 

duty, instead of uniting in any effort to reduce them, | 
limited their exertions to the defeat of the bill alto- | 
gether; and from this, as well as from other causes, | 
various anendments which might otherwise have 
been made, were defeated. 


This excess of duty, however, and its effect on the 
amount ofexports to this country, we believe 1s | 
much overtated by the English manufacturers. The | 
great diminition on the amount of imports of Brit- | 
ish goods te this country, has arisen not from the | 
high rate ofduty, but from the want of demand in | 
our markets “or the goods. 





The excessive stocks of | 
goods previowly imported are yet unsold, and many 
of those good are yet in the market at prices less 
than the cost,»ven at the former rates of duty. At 
the same timéour own manufactures meet with a 
slow demand, at excessively low prices—so Jow, 
that large amowts have been sold for exportation. 
This fact is suljcient to show that the absence of 
importations fron Great Britain is owing not to ex- 
cessive rates of d\ty imposed by the new tariff, but 
to the state of th market, arising from causes en- 
tirely independentof. the tariff. 


It is surprising toperceive to what an extent the 
error has prevailedybroad in France, as well as in 
England, that the stenation of the American trade 
with those countries,is occasioned by the new tariff. 
It would be easy, wéthink, to show that the effect 
of the tariff in this resect has been thus fay at least, 
extremely trifling. lt tay be added also, that should 
the tariff remain uncbhnged, its effect will be very 
little felt, except perhys on a very small class of 
articles, on the revival € the demand for manufac. 
lures of any sort in this guntry. Such a revival of 
trade in this country as aine will create such a de- 
mand, may be expected togke place. at an earlier 
period under such a tariff sis suited to check ex- 
cessive importations, than . would under a tariff, 
which by giving a monopolypf the trade to foreign 
products, and thus exhaustiy the supply of specie 
in the country, would soon king back the embar- 
rassments arising from a waubf currency, in addi- 
tion to that of want of credit. 


[Bost Daily Advertiser. 


—_—— 


THE STEAMERUNION.  kutenant Hunter’s 
steamship Union, now lying olf th navy yard iS @X- 
citing much attention among our ¢izens, and many 
of them visited her yesterday, albyugh a regular 
communication between the shorénd the vessel, 
from the navy yard, has not yet beetytablished. 

The Union is a long, low vessel, %h ag length of 
keel of 178 feet, 35 feet beam on de\ and Q8 feet 
beam atthe waterline. She is rigg) as a three 
masted schooner, with a square foresa gits Jow in 
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singularly rakish and saucy appearance. The decks 
are flush fore and aft, and in the place of bulwarks, 
there is a light iron railing which together with the 
entire rigging, and cordage connected with the masts, 
can be set aside to allow full play to all points of the 
compass for the Paixhan guns, four in number, which 
are disposed for effective service on the berth deck. 


The propellers, which form the peculiar characte- 
ristic of the vessel, revolve about six feet under wa- 
ter, and are placed amidship of the vessel. Their 
motion is horizontal andthe paddles project about 
two feet, the rest of the wheel moving in a case in- 
serted in the side of the vessel. The motion to the 
paddle wheels is given by two engines of one hun- 
dred and forty horse power each: the horizontal 
shaft of the engine connects by a crank with the 
vertical shaft attached to the paddle wheel, and this 
gives to it a rotary and horizontal motion. The pad- 
dle wheels are fourteen feet in diameter and four 
feet deep. d 

Goed report has been made of the sailing qualities 
of this vessel from many quarters, and we trust that 
the trials which will be made here will establish 
among our citizens her received reputation. After 
a trial has been made we shall feel more at liberty 
to speak of her merits. [U. S. Gazette. 





BALLOON TRIP. We find the following in the 
Lancaster Intelligencer, from which it will seen that 
Mr. Wise, of balloon celebrity, proposes to out- 
strip all his competitors in that line, by an effort to 
cross the Atlantic. Mr. Wise must be careful 
where he descends. 

To ail publishers of newspapers on the Globe. As it 
my intention to make a trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean in a balloon, in the summer of 1844, and as 
the descent, or landing of the balloons, in my expe- 
rience, has almost invariably created unnecessary 
alarm to the inhabitants, I therefore, give this gene- 
ral notice to the sea-faring community, of all climes, 
that should they, during any time henceforth, chance 
to be in the vicinity of a balloon, either on the 
ocean, or in the atmosphere, they will not be under 
any fearful apprehensions, but endeavor to give aid 
to the adventurers. 

It must not be inferred from this, that the success 
is considered improbable, but merely to be prepar- 
ed for all emergencies. 

Having, from a long experience in erostatics, 
been convinced, that a regular current of air is 
blowing at all times, from W. to E. with a velocity 
of from 20 to 40 miles per hour, according to its 
height from the earth; and having discovered a com- 
position which will render silk or muslin, impervious 
to hydrogen gas, so that a balloon may be kept afloat 
for many weeks, I feel confident, with these ad- 
vantages, that a trip across the Atlantic will not be 
attended with as much real danger as by the com- 
mon mode of transition. 

The balloon is to be one hundred feet in diameter, 


'which will give a net ascending power of twenty-five 


thousand pounds—being amply sufficient to make 
every thing safe and comfortable. A sea-worthy 
boat is to be used for the car, which is to be depend- 
ed on, in casethe balloon should happen to fail in 
accomplishing the voyage. ‘The boat would also be 
calculated upon in case the regular current of wind 
should be diverted from the course by the influence 
of the ocean, or through other causes. The crew to 
consist of three persons, viz: an gronaut, a naviga- 
tor, anda scientific landsman. 

Therefore, the people of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and all other parts,on the ocean or elsewhere, who 
have never seen a balloon, will bear in mind, that it 
is alarge globe made of cloth, ensconced in a net- 
work, with a sloop hanging underneath it, containing 
the ‘‘Jatest news from the United States,” with the 
crew of the world’s obedient servant, 

JNO. WISE. 

Lancaster, ( Pa.) June 8th, 1843. 


_— 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. We are pleased 
to make known to the public that one of the profes- 
sors of Georgetown College, D. C. made a donation 
to the College in November, 1841, for the purpose of 
building a complete Astronomical Observatory, and 
furnishing the same with the appropriate instruments. 
Circumstances delayed the commencement of the 
building until* this spring. The building is to be 
situated on high ground near the College, and to lie 
east and west; it is to contain three rooms on the 
ground floor; the east and west rooms, being intended 
for the meridian instruments, are to be only one story 
(of 15 feet) high. The middle part of the house, 
which will be thirty feet square, is to be two stories 
high in wall, and a third story principally formed by 
an hemispherical rotary dome of twenty feet diame- 
ter. A stone pier is to ascend to this third story, and 





the water, and when seen broadside presents a 


on it will be mounted an equatoria! telescope, which 
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is the gift of another of the professors. In Novem- 
ber, 1841, an azimuth and altitude instrument was 
ordered from the extensive mathematical and astro- 
nomical instrument factory of Erte! & Son, of Mu- 
nich, in Bavaria, successors to the celebrated Rich- 
enbach. The accuracy and fine workmanship of this 
instrument being satisfactory, an order wassent by the 
College in November, 1842, to Ertel for a fine transit 
telescope of 76 inches focal distance, and 4 and 6- 
tenth inches object glass, and having all the modern 
improvements of such instruments: it is expected 
during the present year. A sidereal clock and mean- 
time chronometer have just arrived in New York 
from Mr. Molyneux, of London. A circle of not less 
than three feet in diameter for observations of decli- 
nation, &c. is intended, but not yet ordered; the ne- 
cessary correspondence concerning it is going on.— 
Application to a French artist has been made about 
a twelve-feet equatorial telescope of 85 inch aperture; 
but it remains probable that it will come from the 
celebrated establishment of Merz & Mahler, of Mu- 
nich, suecessors to Fraunhofer. These gentlemen 
are making the large equatorial ordered by Lieut. 
Gilliss for the Observatory now building under his 
directions for the government. 


So much has been done towards the Observatory. 
It is expected that the building willbe finished be- 
fore next winter. [ Nat. Int. 


—— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the British and Foregn Bible 
Society lately took place in Exeter hall, Lord Bexley 
in the chair. The total receipts from all sources 
were £92,476 2s. 8d.; total number of bibles and tes- 
taments issued, 982,060, and since the commence- 
ment of the society in 1804, 15,020,994. 


“The Bible the whole counsel of God.”—Extract from 
the speech of Lord Morpeth, before the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, on the 3rd of May: 

Since | last had the pleasure of attending these an- 
niversaries, it has been my Jot to visit the head quar- 
ters of the American Bible society, in the city of N. 
York. (Hear.) I had there the great gratification of 
meeting many of its most distinguished members, 
and was greeted by them ina most cordial and kindly 
spirit; and as they showed me over their large and 
well-filled depot, I could hardly believe that I was not 
in your own depot at Blackfriars—(hear)—and, in- 


' deed, I] half expected to fall in with your respected se- 


cretary, Mr. Brandram—(laughter)—but when I riv- 
eted my attention of the locality, and on the things 
which then surrounded me, I must say that I felt that 
the national brotherhood, connected elsewhere by so 
many strong ties, seemed to me on that spot indissolu- 
bly close. (Cheers.) 


I felt that two great kindred races were embarked 
together in one common and catholic cause, and that 
both could spare something of their national energies 
—something from the wealth of their mighty argo- 
sies—for the permanent purposes of spreading chris- 
tian light and truth over thedark corners of our globe. 
(Hear, hear.) And, though special missions may be 
productive of advantages, new treaties lead to an im- 
proved understanding, and fresh boundaries increase 
the probabilities of peace—I could not but hail in the 
Bible Society a safer basis for all these reciprocal ad- 
vantages, than in all that trade or commerce could 
preach or diplomacy persuade. (Cheers.) Andit is 
not to foreign concord alone that 1 would look, when 
auguring well of the effect of the operations of the Bi- 
ble Society, because | cannot but think that it seems 
equally calculated to exercise a beneficial influence on 
our domestic concord. Judeed, one of the many claims 
which I ever feel it has upon my allegiance—one of 
the many powerful arguments it puts forth to gain my 
attachment and win my support—lI find in its admira- 
ble adaptation to supply that which seems to be not 
the only, but the foremost—not the exclusive but per- 
haps the most trying—object of our times, religious 
co-operation, religious charity, religious peace. 
(Cheers. ) 

In saying this I trust I shall not be suspected of an 
indifference to the claims of essential truth—of life 
giving doctrines, (Hear.) There may have been 
times—there may have been places, where lukewarm- 
ness and Jatitudinarianism with respect to deeds have 
been the evils to be most sedulously guarded against; 
but [ must say that, in my view at least, it does seem 
that the prevailing tendency and risk of our own day 
lie in our fencing ourselves in too exclusively instead 
of too loosely, behind the entrenchments of our own 
opinions. (Hear.) Truth may often call for mar- 
tyrdom—it cannot once call for intolerance. (Hear.) 
She may be summoned through the furnace, but woe 
to her ifshe kindle it! (Hear.) As has been ably 
and eloquently enforced by the right Rev. Prelate who 
has just addressed us, what the Bible Society has to 
deal with, what the Bible Society distributes, and 





what the Bible Society confines itself to, is the whole 
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counsel of God—(hear, hear)—and whosoever joins 
in the great and good work of distributing it—what- 
ever be the case with regard to his other works—in 
that does well—(hear)—in that deserves the right 
hand of my fellowship, and I shall have it until one of 
two things come to pass—until either it be proved 
that the whole counsel of God is not the proper food 
and aliment of man in whatever condition of what- 
ever clime, or of whatever color—[cheers]—or till 
it be known that the whole human family is so well 
supplied with the Bible, as to render the exertions of 
the Bible Society superfluous. [Cheers.] 


NATIONAL COMITY. From the Newark Daily 
Advertiser. We took occasion recently to present to 
our readers a series of extracts from a recent de- 
bate in the British parliament, serving to show the 
feelings of kindness and good will which appear to 

revail among the men of that country towards the 
Cnited States, and their desire to preserve the amica- 
ble relations which now so happily exist between us. 
It is certainly cause for rejoicing that the political 
affairs of two great nations having so much in com- 
mon should be so harmonized, and such we are happy 
to believe is the sentiment of the great body of the 
intelligent people of both. 

But while the governments of two countries are thus 
securing peace by negotiation, the progress of a com- 
mon literature and religion is powerfully tending to 
bind us together in the surer bonds of social and 
moral sympathies. 

This fact was very gratefully manifested in various 
forms at the recent religious anniversaries in London, 
but especially in the speeches of those who address- 
ed the numerous assemblies at Exeter Hall. 

From a speech by the Rev. J. B. Condit, of Port- 
land, in Maine, we take this concluding extract; 

“| am not aware that any thing which I can say 
will ensure increased sympathy for the object, or 
secure a more hearty concurrence in the resolution 
which relates to it. I would, however, in conclusion 
take the liberty of making this remark—that among 
the scenes with which my recollections of England 
will be associated with delightful emotions, will be 
those in connexion with your religious and benevo- 
Jent institutions. (Hear, hear.] Here it 1s that my 
choicest feelings have been drawn out; here I have be- 
held the choicest manifestations of the feelings of En- 
glish Christians. Here—if I may be permitted to 
refer to a subject which seems materially to enter 
into all speeches—here there is no disputed territory, 
as there wasin that state from which I come.— 
There are no boundary lines here to besettled. We 
have no treaties to make before we can go forth in 
this work. The territory 1s the world, and we are all 
under one banner, going to conquer it for the king of 
kings—the one Lord, one Father, and one Saviour 
of us all.” 








From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS. As there 
is much speculation just now concerning commercial 
“arrangements” and the practicability of bringing 
other countries into a scheme for mutual benefit, it 
seems proper that we should understand how things 
have stood heretofore: 

The whole importation of 1841 into the 

United States was 
The whole amount of duties was 

Being at the rate of 115 per cent, 

What, on the other hand, is the whole amount 
of our products exported to other countries, and 
what is the amount of duties which they collect upon 
them? 

The whole amount of exportations 
from the United States in 1841 was 
The amount of duties levied on them 

was 

Being at the rate of 124 per cent. 

The average value of the tobacco exported in 1839 
and 1840 was $9,225,045. 

Upon this was levied a tax in Europe of $32,453- 
540—being a tax of near 300 per cent. upon the value 
of the article in this country! 

That must be a strong faith which can hope to 
accomplish very speedily by ‘“‘arrangement” a sys- 
tem of fair reciprocity of trade out of such a state 
of things as this. Still, all things are possible. — 
The most, apparently, irreconcilable things have 
been harmonized, and it may be, possibly, that an 
international arrangement so attractive in promise 
and so fraught with mutual benefits will prove to be 
practicable. But it isa “‘maybe”—a conjecture— 
a chance, for which we should be slow to give up 
a present certain good. The manufacturers of 
New England, we are assured by the Boston Atlas, 
are not prepared for the hazard. That paper says: 

“The manufacturers of the north have not abandoned 
this great “American principle. Whatever may be the 
individual opinions of some as to the expediency of 


$127,945,000 
14,487,000 


$91,000,000 
113,500,000 


surrendering a part, in the hope—a delusive hope, 
we are firn.ly convinced—of obtaining greater per- 
manency to what is left, the great body of our man- 
ufacturers stand where they have ever stood. We 
do not confine our remarks to the manufacturers as 
such: it is even more true of all engaged in the me- 
chanic interests—our hatters, shoemakers, our work- 
ers in tin, copper, lead, &€.— among our saddlers—in 
a word, with all who are interested in the protection 
of labor in every way. 

‘“‘With these, past opinions remain unchanged.— 
Nothing has occurred, nothing can occur, to recon- 
cile them in throwing open our markets unprotected 
to the grasping command of rival foreign nations.— 
Any statement to the contrary, all the broad asser- 
tions of the Journal of Commerce adverse to this, are 
not true. They may find credit with the southern free- 
trader, ready to believe, glad to believe, any thing 
and every thing. But they are not true, nevertheless. 
They cannot be sustained. 

“Upon the greatand paramount question of pro- 
tection New England stands where she ever has stood. 
She wants no exclusive privileges—no monopolies— 
no hot-bed legislation. But she does ask that her 
Jabor shall have the fostering protection of govern- 
ment alike, whether it be employed in commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, the fisheries, the me- 
chanic arts, or elsewhere. She asks for ample and 
equal protection for all. To this she has ever ad- 
hered. This cause she will not now desert, when ex- 
perience has now so fully established it as the true 
ground.” 

From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

The arrivals of specie since the first of iast Janu- 
ary under the operation of our present whig tariff 
have been nearly as follows: 

January 1, per steamer from Liverpoo! $1,000,000 


6 from Vera Cruz 75,000 
** 27 from Liverpool 655,955 
February 21, 6 1,076,846 
$6 from Vera Cruz 60,000 


March 12, per Great Western 1,000,000 
April 16, from St. Thomas 50,000 
“ ships from Liverpool 150,000 
6 from Vera Cruz 50,000 
‘¢ 19, from London 100,000 
‘¢ 20, steamer from Liverpool 1,200,000 
** 27, ships Liverpool and Havre 350 000 
May 5, steamer from Liverpool 2,300,000 
‘© 2, ships 150 000 
“ 11, Great Western 1,600,000 
*¢ 19, Caledonia 1,500,000 
from Liverpool and Havre 500,000 
Smaller sums at various times 1,000.000 





$12,817,801 

Should specie continue to flow into this country for 
the remainderof the year at the same rate with which 
it has during the last five months, our balance sheet 
on the Ist of January, 1844, will show a clear gain 
of over $27,000,000. This is the natural result of 
whig policy, which checks the excessive importa- 
tion of foreign goods, which encourages home pro- 
duction, and thereby creates the wherewith to sus- 
tain a large export trade. We wish to place this 
momentous subject in the simplest possible form be- 
fore the mind of the reader; and we appeal to his 
candor to say if the large agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and commercial firm of Jonathan & Co. are not, 
when taken in the aggregate, better and cheaper cloth- 
ed, housed, and fed, at this time, while laying up 
twenty-seven millions a year in gold and silver by 
their foreign trade alone, than they were in 1841, 
when instead of laying up a commercial profit of 
twenty-seven millions, they actually ran in debt over 
and above all their exports thirty-seven millions 
for foreign gew-gaws? Do not these undeniable 
facts show a difference, a balance of account, in favor 
of Jonathan & Co. under whig policy of sixty-four 
millions? 

The loco foco policy ran the firm in debt 37 mil- 
lions a year, while its authors gloried in the encou- 
ragement thereby given to a foreign industry, to the 
manifest injury of home labor and home production 
To pay this needless foreign loco foco debt, it has 
taken more than two dollars’ worth of the property 
of the firm to pay one of the debt, owing to the 
scarcity of a sound circulating medium, whith never 
fails to afflict an individual or a nation that buys 
more than he or it sells or earns. If weadd the in- 
terest and cost of collection to the debt of thirty- 
seven millions, and to that the enormous sacrifice of 
property to bring it down to its value in gold in fo- 
reign markets, after paying a duty for the support 
of foreign governments averaging $113 on every 
$91 worth of exports, the loss of the firm cannot 
be estimated at less than one hundred millions, to 
say nothing of the greater loss from the idleness 
and unproductive labor of so large a portion of the 





partners. 





— 

Under the protective policy, instead of selling pro. 
perty to the amount of one hundred millions to pa 
a foreign debt of thirty-seven millions, the firm will 
be out of debt, and have twenty-seven millions of 
foreign gold which it will have paid for this year 
over and above what it has consumed of foreign pro. 
ducts. Hence it will be able to put nine millions 
more than usual into the pocket of the commercia} 
branch of the firm; nine millions more than usuaj 
into the pocket of the agricultural branch of the 
firm, and nine millions more than usual into the 
pocket of the manufacturing branch of the great 
firm of Jonathan & Co. Over twelve millions of do}. 
lars of this sum, as the figures at the head of this 
article demonstrate, have already been divided. {ts 
auspicious influence is manifest in the building of 
many new and splendid ships at New York and other 
seaports—in the increased price of flour, pork, lard, 
and all agricultural products, to the joy and much 
needed relief of the Sechasibentn-ngiel in the aston. 
ishing improvement of every branch of domestic 
manufactures, many of which are now for the first 
time exported to Great Britain and sold at a profit. 
Reader, which is the true system? The free trade 
run in debt policy of the loco focos, or the keep out 
of debt, money earning, money saving policy of the 
whigs? 

LETTER OF MR. SEARS. 
Boston, 27th May, 1843. 

Dear Sir: Understanding that an erroneous im- 
pression has been made upon some of our friends in 
relation to a letter lately addressed to Mr. Webster, 
and signed by me and others, and that they appre- 
hend its purpose to be a movement towards a volun- 
tary abandonment of the principle of protection, and 
of course injurious to the interests of New England, 
I feel it proper, as the writer of that letter, to express 
an opinion, and as far as depends on me, to put their 
fears at rest. 


You are well aware—and the information comes 
from a quarter to leave the fact hardly doubtful— 
that in all probability the industry of the north is 
approaching a point at which it must either suecess- 
fully resist its opponents, or yield to their power.— 
The great interests of the south in cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, are striving to unite with them the wheat 
and grazing interests for a purpose, which if stccess- 
ful, may prove extremely prejudicial to the north, 
and whose combined action will be seen and felt at 
the coming session of congress. 


You know how very precarious the exisence of 
the present tariff is—the power which the whigs had 
at command could hardly carry it, without asistance, 
even in a whig congress—and that it is ver’ doubtful 
if it survive the next session except some means be 
devised to give the subject a more impartal investi- 
gation than it is likely to have at presert, and less 
influenced by loca! prejudice, and party politics.— 
Let me ask the favor, therefore, of ow friends to 
look at this matter in a practical point of view and 
examine these facts. I believe thy will then 
agree, that the utmost skill and vigilare should be 
exercised to preserve this very princble of protec- 
tion which they think has been assaitd. Let them 
count the array which will probaly be brought 
against it in the approaching legislatve assembly.— 
They will find it very formidable—uch as we can 
with difficulty resist—and if we ma judge of the fu- 
ture by the past, our position is cr#cat. 


The tariff has not yet been fuly comprehended, 
nor its details properly adjusted y any committee 
of congress to whom it has beensately intrusted.— 
Neither can it be expected tht it will be, while 
these committees are formed 5 they are at pre- 
sent, and forced to report pre@aturely, Sufficient 
time is never given them—ap if it were, too many 
foreign subjects are intruded Oto the discussion to 
enable them to make a faiyInvestigation. Politi- 
cal manceuvres are brought-o bear upon them, and 
electioneering managemen/to Sway them; while 
local interests, striving for elfish objects, are ever 
in motion to dictate each sction of a bill. I donot 
say that these are known uths, but they are prevail- 
ing opinions. 

And who are to compe the next congress? Will 
it be more enlightene More statesmanlike, more 
honest than the last, ar those which have preceded 
it? Will the interestsf the north be more fully, or 
more ably represente¢ Will protection or free trade 
be in the majority? | not to be feared that a change 
of policy, and a char® unfavorable to us, will follow 
a precipitate action” the present law? And if so, 
how can such acti be avoided? I believe it can be, 
by the appointmer! a commission to digest a liberal 
and judicious cod for legislative action, connected 
with preliminaryaovements between this country 
and other count’, by which the views and wishes 
of each nation wy De known, and, if possible, adjusted 
to mutual advAage- 
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3 ———— 
In the parliament of England, before any great 


measure is adopted by government, which will in any 
ay aflect the property or industry of masses of the 
. ople, the subject 1s thoroughly examined by a per- 
anent committee—witnesses are called to prove 
each fact in detail—a correspondence is opened on 
ql] sides—no mode of Investigation is omitted—and 
full time for deliberation is given. And thus the com- 
mittees become possessed of every part and parcel of 
the subject, and all the bearings of it, and report un- 
derstandingly, and due reliance may be placed on 
their reports. 
_ This is precisely what is pointed at by a part of 
the letter alluded to. It is suggested that the ablest 
men of the nations interésted, should be appointed 
ona commission to meet and amicably discuss the 
great subject of international trade for reciprocal 
benefit. And if the parties can agree upon prelimi- 
minaries, then to report them for legislative action. 
Nothing more. This could do no harm—it might do 
much good. Atal] events, it would postpone the 
discussion of the subject in legislative councils until 
a mass of evidence and facts was collected to enable 
each nation to act with a clear understanding of the 
olicy of the other, and in the spirit of friendly re- 
f tions. The purpose is one of peace and good will. 
Instead of hostile acts, restrictions, and prohibitions, 
injurious to all and of benefit to none, we should 
have an amicable conference, and an honest effort 
for mutual accommodation. No other idea is thrown 


' out than an ‘‘adjustment of preliminaries in the im- 


ortant question of international trade.” And how? 
“By the appointment (on our part) of the only in- 
dividual (Mr. Webster,) to whom the several inte- 
rests of the north and south can look with equal 
confidence.””> For what? For protection. And is 
there anything to be feared in this? Isnot Mr. Web- 
ster able to cope with any statesman or diploma- 
tist of any country? We think he is; and though we 


| admit he has equals, we acknowledge none his supe- 


riors. 
To entrust the interests of New England to their 


- ablest defender is no voluntary abandonment of them. 
> Tobe desirous that he should use his skill and talents 
| toprotect them, is not to give up protection. And until 
» itcanbe shown that our best and ablest men are no 
> match for the best and ablest of Europe, we have no- 
© thing to fear. 


Our friends must not allow themselves to be alarm- 


» edat every new position which is assumed. Let 
| them read again the letter. 
/ nomore than a concurrence of opinion on topics 
_ which have previously been the subject of friendly 
' conversation. 
| fear either that Mr. Webster, to whom it is address- 
_ ed, or the gentlemen who have given it the sanction 
' of their names, intend to desert the interests of New 
» England. 


They will find it to be 


They have not the slightest reason to 


Have they not, one and all, a considerable 
And what can be their ob- 


der or an office seeker. They are not president ma- 


_ kers or leaders in any form; but private citizens who 
» are anxious for their country’s good, by whomsoever 
_ governed, willing to surrender something of a pre- 
» sentadvantage for the sake of permanency and peace. 


Very respectfully, your friend and servant, 
DAVID SEARS. 
Robert G. Shaw, esq. Belknap street. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AT BUNKER 
In its account of the Bunker Hill celebra- 


The most interesting part of this portion of the ex- 


' €rcises, was the descent of the revolutionary soldiers 


from their carriages, and their ascent to the seats 
prepared for them near the orator. We have pro- 


» Cured a list of these vencrable men, and their respec- 


tive ages, which we have great pleasure in publish- 
ing. They were as follows: 


Name. Age. Name. Age. 
Phineas Johnson (the old- Ephraim Marsh 76 

est patriot present 97 Peter Mcintosh 85 
Jonathan Harrington 95 William Wiggin 79 
Alpheus Bigelow 85 Jacob Elliott) 81 
Levi Harrington 85 John Palmer . 78 
Robert Andrews 81 Daniel Usher 77 
Elijah Dresser 93 Hugh Moore 79 
Josiah Cleveland 89 John Clemont 81 
Jesse Smith 88 N. Shaw 79 
Philip Bagley 88 Josiah Fletcher 84 
Needham Maynard 88 Nathan Fisk 80 
Roger Plaisted 87 Benjamin Robbins 77 
Enos Reynolds 87 John Scott 79 
Joseph Stephens 86 Jonathan Bourne 76 

ehemiah Porter 85 John H. Seawards 84 
James Harvey 82 Seth Thomas 89 
Josiah Hobbs 81 Elisha Scott 85 





Josiah King 81 Samuel Woodruff 83 
William Morse 81 Nathaniel B. Leonard 82 
Jared Wilson 82 Samuel Morgan 79 
Jacob Merrill 84 Josiah Jenkins 82 
John Howard 88 Obadiah Albree 79 
Abram Wheelwright 86 Sylvester Dana 74 
Thomas Farisiebel 82 John Taylor 85 
Josiah Haskell 84 Joseph Jewett 82 
Abijah Dresser 92 Nathaniel Sherman 78 
Edmond Nason 87 Joseph Smith 90 
John McClintock 82 Nicholas Vanrenseller 88 
James Small 86 Matthew Gregory 85 


Thomas Trask 83 
John T. Dodge 80 
Samuel Smith 84 
Elisha D. Williams 85 
Samuel Downing 76 


Nehemiah Porter 85 
Azariah Fuller 80 
Joseph Young 81 
Joseph Sylvester 79 
Oliver Johonnot 83 


William Emerson 83 Wiiliam Bliss 84 
Abijah Harrington 82 Josshua Reed 81 
John Ely 85 NehemiahHolden — 79 
Rufus Kingsley 81 Thomas Robbins 82 
Samuel Lord 84 William Makepeace 80 
Adams Wheelock 80 _Levi Morse 8] 
H. Bicknell 81 Mark Greene 81 
Ephraim Hunt 80 George Fishley 82 
John Shoals 84 Samuel Young 87 
Eben Choate 75 Joseph Eveleth 87 
Daniel Holden 79 Bradbyll Livermore 79 
Josiah Gorham 83 Ebenezer Tappan 82 
Chandler Russe}l 79 Reuben Leighton 8] 
Simeon Draper 79 B. Kiemigton 84 
Ebenezer Storer 85 Nathaniel Berry 87 
Josiah Harvey 78 Daniel Ross 86 
Benjamin Sullivan 82 Joseph Kilpatrick 80 
John Cheney 80 Abraham Rose 84 
Luther Carey 82 Alexander Black 82 
Levi Robinson 389 


Thomas Stanwood 80 Total number 107 

The first four of these gentlemen were combatants 
at Lexington and Concord; Mr. Johnson also at Bun- 
ker Hill; and the next eleven likewise belonged to 
the troops who so gallantly held the slight and tempo- 
rary redoubt against the regular forces of Britain.— 
The others took part in some one or more engage- 
ments during the revolution. Captain Josiah Cleave- 
land, above mentioned, was not only at Bunker Hill, 
but in the battles at Harlem Heights, White Plains, 
Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, and Yorktown, at the 
capture of Cornwallis. He entered as a volunteer 
under Col. Putnam, and was afterward in Sullivan’s 
brigade. He was born at Canterbury, Ct. December 
3, 1753, and now resides in Tioga county, New York. 
He has performed a journey of over four hundred 
miles to attend this celebration. 





From the MN. York American of 17th inst. 

BUNKER HILL FESTIVAL. The following 
reached us by magnetic telegraph, and purports to bea 
faithful report of the speeches made at the great din- 
ner given to President Tyler in Faneuil Hall. 1t has 
the usual merit of coming by special express. 

After the cloth was removed, and the chairman 
had proposed the health of Mr. Tyler, our reporter 
Says: 

The president rose amid no applause whatever, 
and said, that feeling by no means comfortable where 
he was, and being in a hurry to get away, he hoped 
his.right-hand man, or rather he should say his dis- 
tinguished friend on his right, (the secretary of the 
treasury), would reply for him. (Loud cries of no, 
no; speak for yourself, etc.} After a few moments’ 
hesitation, and some ejaculations, which the reporter 
prefers suppressing, the president proceeded: I am 
here, fellow citizens,in Faneuil Hall, which was 
called the cradle of liberty, 1 believe, by Lord Ash- 
burton—with whom J, and nobody else, I wish you to 
understand, concluded atreaty by which great advan- 
tages have been secured to you and the democratic 
state of Maine—whose good will (added the presi- 
dent with earnestness, bowing gracefully in a north- 
east direction), I am particularly anxious to concili- 
ate. 

And let me tell you, gentlemen, that but for me, 
this vexed question never would have been settled. | 
was raised up by Providence to settle it. 
cried at Harrisburg,and General Harrison (poor 
weak old gentleman) hadn’t died at Washington, de- 
pend upon it you could not have cuta single shin- 
gle; and asI know, my New England fellow-citizens, 
that this view of the subject commends itself to your 
disinterested sympathies, it must, with you at least, 
be matter of devout thanksgiving, that I was raised 
up by Providence for this work of peace. I have 
been charged, said the president, with coming here 
on an electioneering tour. This is far from the 
truth. This is the land of the Pilgrims; but if any 
one supposes that I am in any sense what some dis- 
tinguished statesman, whose name I have forgotten, 
calls a ‘Pilgrim president,” or that my cabinet is a 
“travelling cabinet,” he ismuch mistaken. So far 


If I had’nt | 


from it, that the best man of my cabinet, the only one 
that attends to ais legitimate duties, and scorns par- 
ticipation in pa.rty drudgery, has been left in Wash- 
ington; and the rest have come along with me, be- 
cause they ccul.d do no good if left behind. I hada 
great mind to come by myse!f—I mean per se; but 
could I, or c:u'id they—added the president, his eye 
beaming witli the true spirit of Virginia eloquence, 
sit quietly with my legs over the fire place, when my 
fellow citize ns were in thousands rushing up to Bun- 
ker Hill, the laoly shrine where; as I have said at 
every place on my journey, the first blood of the 
revolution w as ‘spilled. How could I, with my mind 
stored with rich associations from Weems’ Life of 
Washington and Wirt’s Patrick Henry, sit still and 
lose such a che.nce of showing that I too knew some- 
thing of the revolution? I a full blooded Virginian! 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, | have been in Philadelphia,— 
that hallow: :d :spot where the councils would not call 
on me; I ha ve been at Trenton; where the new post- 
master welt:omed me across the classic fords of the 
Assanpink; I diined near the bloody death place of 
Mercer, with my friend Captain Stockton, who is 
now buildin g a steam frigate at Philadelphia to be 
called the John Tyler: in short, 1 have talked and 
thought of notliing but revolution and repeal since I 
left Washirigton; and now, said the president, evi- 
dently risitig with his subject,—l have come down 
from Bunker Hill and am here in Faneuil Hall. 
There are r ich associations connected with this ve- 
nerable pili». The cradle of liberty! I can now 
think of Li oerty’s sweet slumber when rocked to 
sleep by Jol in Hancock and John Adams, without a 
contrast (I trust 1 may be excused the digression) to 
the fitful re pose of true democracy, when, from mo- 
tives of ten porary expediency, I, its representative, 
consented t'» share my pillow with a restless latitu- 
dinarian lik e Botts. Never did I so sensibly realize 
the proprie ty of a strict construction of the trame- 
work of the: institution on which we repose as on 
that oceasii on. It was the crisisof the constitution. 
My scruple s inay be considered narrow and exelu- 
sive: but let any one make the experiment that I 
have done, and try how difficult it is to stretch be- 
yond its leg sitimate capabilities the blessed instrument 
which had been woven for our comfort and protec- 
tion, and [ am sure my scruples will be kindly judg- 
ed. ‘The eror of those who favor a liberal con- 
struction ¢ onsists in continual restlessness—an ina- 
bility, if he raight use a homely illustration, to lie 
still: and he, the president, was satisfied from his 
painful ex) oeri.ence, that no one of his character and 
opinions cc suld., with comfort to himself or advantage 
to his cou otry,sleep inthe same bed with a man of 
Botts’ prin cijoles and habits. These recollections 
had crowd ed on his mind in thinking of the trials 
which the heroes of the revolution underwent; and 
having nov /,!)e trusted, frankly explained himself on 
this topic, wliich had been so much misrepresented, 
he dismiss ed it forever. The president then con- 
cluded by thinking his Boston friends for their kind 
hospitality , \vhich he appreciated the more as his 
conscience told him it was entirely undeserved. 
(Greatche ers.) 

The nex t toast given was— 

The cho w:ijer-maker of Marshfield, D—-] W—-r: 
the defend er of the union, the expounder of the con- 
Stitution— and J nT r’s secretary of state!!! 


Mr. W- —--r replied briefly by thanking his Boston 
friends for «ill they had done for him, but intimated 
it was no’ thing more than he had a right to expect. 
He had :al ways talked plainly to them, and they 
seemed to Jike it; and if they expected civil words 
from him now, they were very much mistaken. He 
knew perf e:tly well whom he had to deal with; and 
that when he wanted to have his way, all that was 
needed w as: to satisfy his New England friends he 
could pro m ote their interests. These were the pa- 
triots he li k ed to deal with; these were the men he, 
D 1W ——r liked to trample on. [Here the ora- 
tor, who s 2:2med much disturbed ever since the pre- 
sident cla ined the creditof the Ashburton treaty, 
stamped h is foot with great vehemence.] But what, 
said Mr. \ V., turning to the president of the United 
| States, is1.o become of me? Where, turning to the 








company, am I to go? MHouseless, friendless, and 
forlorn, 1 tell youit is not safe to leave me in the 
street. ] am a desolate man, who thrusting his 


hands intc » Jais pockets finds no change, and may be 
tempted : in despair to rob his neighbors. It isa 
strange ar d novel position, but I will make the best 
of it. I, the strong man, will strike a heavy blow 
before Ife 1}. Ihave sounded the brazen trumpet of 
a new pol iy: no tariff—no protection—no free trade 
—no theo: «ies of 1824, or 1828, but reciprocal duties 





and comm :rcial treatses—no popular representation 
—but a pi «2sident and senate to make or unmake the 
commerce : and manufactures of the country; and on 


| this, be th e cost of principle what it may, 1 mean to 
stake my destiny. Mr. W. entered into a tabular 
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counsel of God—(hear, hear)—and whosoever joins 
in the great and good work of distributing it—what- 
ever be the case with regard to his other works—in 
that does well—(hear)—in that deserves the right 
hand of my fellowship, and I shall have it until one of 
two things come to pass—until either it be proved 
that the whole counsel of God is not the proper food 
and aliment of man in whatever condition of what- 
ever clime, or of whatever color—[cheers]—or till 
it be known that the whole human family is so well 
supplied with the Bible, as to render the exertions of 
the Bible Society superfluous. [Cheers.] 


NATIONAL COMITY. From the Newark Daily 
Advertiser. We took occasion recently toipresent to 
our readers a series of extracts froma recent de- 
bate in the British parliament, serving to show the 
feelings of kindness and good will which appear to 
prevail among the men of that country towards the 
United States, and their desire to preserve the amica- 
ble relations which now so happily exist between us. 
It is certainly cause for rejoicing that the political 
affairs of two great nations having so much in com- 
mon should be so harmonized, and such we are happy 
to believe is the sentiment of the great body of the 
intelligent people of both. 

But while the governments of two countries are thus 
securing peace by negotiation, the progress of a com- 
mon literature and religion is powerfully tending to 
bind us together in the surer bonds of social and 
moral sympathies. 

This fact was very gratefully manifested in various 
forms at the recent religious anniversaries in London, 
but especially in the speeches of those who address- 
ed the numerous assemblies at Exeter Hall. 

From a speech by the Rev. J. B. Condit, of Port- 
land, in Maine, we take this concluding extract; 

“] am not aware that any thing which I can say 
will ensure increased sympathy for the object, or 
secure a more hearty concurrence in the resolution 
which relates to it. I would, however, in conclusion 
take the liberty of making this remark—that among 
the scenes with which my recollections of England 
will be associated with delightful emotions, will be 
those in connexion with your religious and benevo- 
Jent institutions. (Hear, hear.) Here it 1s that my 
choicest feelings have been drawn out; here I have be- 
held the choicest manifestations of the feelings of En- 
glish Christians. Here—if I may be permitted to 
refer toa subject which seems materially to enter 
into all speeches—here there is no disputed territory, 
as there wasin that state from which I come.— 
There are no boundary lines here to besettled. We 
have no treaties to make before we can go forth in 
this work. The territory 1s the world, and we are all 
under one banner, going to conquer it for the king of 
kings—the one Lord, one Father, and one Saviour 
of us all.” 








From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS. As there 
is much speculation just now concerning commercial 
“arrangemerts” and the practicability of bringing 
other countries into a scheme for mutual benefit, it 
seems proper that we should understand how. things 
have stood heretofore: 

The whole importation of 1841 into the 

United States was 
The whole amount of duties was 

Being at the rate of 114 per cent. 

What, on the other hand, is the whole amount 
of our products exported to other countries, and 
what is the amount of duties which they collect upon 
them? 

The whole amount of exportations 
from the United States in 1841 was 

The amount of duties levied on them 
was : 

Being at the rate of 124 per cent. 

The average value of the tobacco exported in 1839 
and 1840 was $9,225,045. 

Upon this was levied a tax in Europe of $32,453- 
540—being a tax of near 300 per cent. upon the value 
of the article in this country! 

That must be a strong faith which can hope to 
accomplish very speedily by ‘‘arrangement” a sys- 
tem of fair reciprocity of trade out of such a state 
of things as this. Still, all things are possible.— 
The most, apparently, irreconcilable things have 
been harmonized, and it may be, possibly, that an 
international arrangement so attractive in promise 
and so fraught with mutual benefits will prove to be 
practicable. But it is a “maybe”—a conjecture— 
a chance, for which we should be slow to give up 
a present certain good. The manufacturers of 
New England, we are assured by the Boston Atlas, 
are not prepared for the hazard. That paper says: 

“The manufacturers of the north have not abandoned 
this great American principie. Whatever may be the 
individual opinions of some as to the expediency of 


$127,945,000 
14,487,000 


$91,000,000 
113,500,000 


surrendering a part, in the hope—a delusive hope, 
we ate firr.ly convinced—of obtaining greater per- 
manency to what is left, the great body of our man- 
ufacturers stand where they have ever stood. We 
do not confine our remarks to the manufacturers as 
such: it is even more true of all engaged in the me- 
chanic interests—our hatters, shoemakers, our work- 
ers in tin, copper, lead, &¢.— among our saddlers—in 
a word, with all who are interested in the protection 
of labor in every way. 

‘“‘With these, past opinions remain unchanged.— 
Nothing has occurred, nothing can occur, to recon- 
cile them in throwing open our markets unprotected 
to the grasping command of rival foreign nations.— 
Any statement to the contrary, all the broad asser- 
tions of the Journal of Commerce adverse to this, are 
not true. They may find credit with the southern free- 
trader, ready to believe, glad to believe, any thing 
and every thing. But they are not true, nevertheless. 
They cannot be sustained. 

‘“‘Upon the great and paramount question of pro- 
tection New England stands where she ever has stood. 
She wants no exclusive privileges—no monopolies— 
no hot-bed legislation. But she does ask that her 
Jabor shall have the fostering protection of govern- 
ment alike, whether it be employed in commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, the fisheries, the me- 
chanic arts, or elsewhere. She asks for ample and 
equal protection for all. To this she has ever ad- 
hered. This cause she will not now desert, when ex- 
perience has now so fully established it as the true 
ground.” 

From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

The arrivals of specie since the first of iast Janu- 
ary under the operation of our present whig tariff 
have been nearly as follows: 





January 1, per steamer from Liverpool $1,000,000 
6 from Vera Cruz 75,000 

‘* 27 from Liverpool 655,955 
February 21, “ 1.076,846 
¢ from Vera Cruz 60,000 
March 12, per Great Western 1,000,000 
April 16, from St. Thomas 50,000 
. ships from Liverpool 150,000 

$6 from Vera Cruz 50,000 

*¢ 19, from London 100,000 

‘** 20, steamer from Liverpool 1,200,000 

*¢ 27, ships Liverpool and Havre 350 000 
May 5, steamer from Liverpool 2,300,000 
«2, ships 150 000 

‘“ 11, Great Western 1,600,000 

*¢ 19, Caledonia 1,500,000 

“ from Liverpool and Havre 500,000 
Smaller sums at various times 1,000.000 
$12,817,801 


Should specie continue to flow into this country for 
the remainderof the year at the same rate with which 
it has during the last five months, our balance sheet 
on the Ist of January, 1844, will show a clear gain 
of over $27,000,000. This is the natural result of 
whig policy, which checks the excessive importa- 
tion of foreign goods, which encourages home pro- 
duction, and thereby creates the wherewith to sus- 
tain a large export trade. We wish to place this 
momentous subject in the simplest possible form be- 
fore the mind of the reader; and we appeal to his 
candor to say if the large agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and commercial firm of Jonathan & Co. are not, 
when taken in the aggregate, better and cheaper cloth- 
ed, housed, and fed, at this time, while laying up 
twenty-seven millions a year in gold and silver by 
their foreign trade alone, than they were in 1841, 
when instead of laying up a commercial profit of 
twenty-seven millions, they actually ran in debt over 
and above all their exports thirty-seven millions 
for foreign gew-gaws? Do not these undeniable 
facts show a difference, a balance of account, in favor 
of Jonathan & Co. under whig policy of sixty-four 
millions? 

The loco foco policy ran the firm in debt 37 mil- 
lions a year, while its authors gloried in the encou- 
ragement thereby given toa foreign industry, to the 
manifest injury of home Jabor and home production 
To pay this needless foreign loco foco debt, it has 
taken more than two dollars’ worth of the property 
of the firm to pay one of the debt, owing to the 
scarcity of a sound circulating medium, whith never 
fails to afflict an individual ora nation that buys 
more than he or it sells or earns. If weadd the in- 
terest and cost of collection to the debt of thirty- 
seven millions, and to that the enormous sacrifice of 
property to bring it down to its value in gold 1n fo- 
reign markets, after paying a duty for the support 
of foreign governments averaging $113 on every 
$91 worth of exports, the loss of the firm cannot 
be estimated at Jess than one hundred millions, to 
say nothing of the greater loss from the idleness 
and unproductive labor of so large a portion of the 





partners. 








—$<— 

Under the protective policy, instead of selling pro. 
perty to the amount of one hundred millions to pa 
a foreign debt of thirty-seven millions, the firm wil 
be out of debt, and have twenty-seven millions of 
foreign goid which it will have paid for this year 
over and above what it has consumed of foreign pro. 
ducts. Hence it will be able to put nine millions 
more than usual into the pocket of the commercia} 
branch of the firm; nine millions more than usuaj 
into the pocket of the agricultural branch of the 
firm, and nine millions more than usual into the 
pocket of the manufacturing branch of the great 
firm of Jonathan & Co. Over twelve millions of dol. 
lars of this sum, as the figures at the head of this 
article demonstrate, have already been divided. |}; 
auspicious influence is manifest in the building of 
many new and splendid ships at New York and other 
seaports—in the increased price of flour, pork, lard, 
and all agricultural products, to the joy and much 
needed relief of the hasbaihurha-cated in the aston. 
ishing improvement of every branch of domestic 
manufactures, many of which are now for the first 
time exported to Great Britain and sold at a profit. 
Reader, which is the true system? The free trade 
run in debt policy of the loco focos, or the keep out 
of debt, money earning, money saving policy of the 
whigs? 

LETTER OF MR. SEARS. 
Boston, 27th May, 1843. 

Dear Sir: Understanding that an erroneous im- 
pression has been made upon some of our friends in 
relation to a letter lately addressed to Mr. Webster, 
and signed by me and others, and that they appre- 
hend its purpose to be a movement towards a volun- 
tary abandonment of the principle of protection, and 
of course injurious to the interests of New England, 
I feel it proper, as the writer of that letter, to express 
an opinion, and as far as depends on me, to put their 
fears at rest. 


You are well aware—and the information comes 
from a quarter to leave the fact hardly doubtful— 
that in all probability the industry of the north is 
approaching a point at which it must either suecess- 
fully resist its opponents, or yield to their power.— 
The great interests of the south in cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, are striving to unite with them the wheat 
and grazing interests for a purpose, which if stccess- 
ful, may prove extremely prejudicial to the north, 
and whose combined action wili be seen and felt at 
the coming session of congress. 


You know how very precarious the exisience of 
the present tariff is—the power which the whigs had 
at command could hardly carry it, without asistance, 
even in a whig congress—and that it is very doubtful 
if it survive the next session except some means be 
devised to give the subject a more impartal investi- 
gation than it is likely to have at presert, and less 
influenced by loca! prejudice, and party politics.— 
Let me ask the favor, therefore, of ou friends to 
look at this matter in a practical point of view and 
examine these facts. [ believe thy will then 
agree, that the utmost skill and vigilarce should be 
exercised to preserve this very prineple of protec- 
tion which they think has been assaitd. Let them 
count the array which will probaly be brought 
against it in the approaching legislatve assembly.— 
They will find it very formidable—uch as we can 
with difficulty resist—and if we ma Judge of the fu- 
ture by the past, our position is cr#cal. 


The tariff has not yet been fuly comprehended, 
nor its details properly adjusted y any committee 
of congress to whom it has beensately intrusted.— 
Neither can it be expected tht it will be, while 
these committees are formed 3 they are at pre- 
sent, and forced to report pre@aturely. Sufficient 
lime is never given them—ap if it were, too many 
foreign subjects are intruded Oto the discussion to 
enable them to make a fais Investigation. Politi- 
cal manceuvres are brought-0 bear upon them, and 
electioneering managemen/to sway them; while 
local interests, striving for elfish objects, are ever 
in motion to dictate each sction of a bill. I do not 
say that these are known uths, but they are prevail- 
ing opinions. 

And who are to comp’ the next congress? Will 
it be more enlightene More statesmanlike, more 
honest than the last, ar those which have preceded 
it? Will the interests/ the north be more fully, or 
more ably represente¢ Will protection or free trade 
be in the majority? [t not to be feared that a change 
of policy, and a char? Unfavorable to us, will follow 
a precipitate action the present law? And if so, 
how can such actir be avoided? I believe it can be, 
by the appointmerf a commission to digest a liberal 
and judicious cod for legislative action, connected 
with preliminary2ovements between this country 
and other counts, by which the views and wishes 
of each nation wy be known, and, if possible, adjusted 
to mutual advfage- 
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“te the parliament of England, before any great 
asure is adopted by government, which will in any 
. affect the property or industry of masses of the 
7 le, the subject 1s thoroughly examined by a per- 
pe committee—witnesses are called to prove 
ach fact in detail—a correspondence is opened on 
all sides—no mode of investigation is omitted—and 
full time for deliberation is given. And thus the com- 
mittees become possessed of every part and parcel of 
the subject, and all the bearings of it, and report un- 
derstandingly, and due reliance may be placed on 
their reports. 
_This is precisely what is pointed at by a part of 
the letter alluded to. It is suggested that the ables 
men of the nations interested, should be appointed 


on a commission to meet and amicably discuss the 


great subject of international trade for reciprocal 
benefit. And if the parties can agree upon prelimi- 
minaries, then to report them for legislative action. 
Nothing more. This could do no harm—it might do 
much guod. Atall events, it would postpone the 
discussion of the subject in legislative councils until 
a mass of evidence and facts was collected to enable 
each nation to act with a clear understanding of the 
olicy of the other, and in the spirit of friendly re- 
t tions. The purpose is one of peace and good will. 
Instead of hostile acts, restrictions, and prohibitions, 
jnjurious to all and of benefit to none, we should 
have an amicable conference, and an honest effort 
for mutual accommodation. No other idea is thrown 
out than an “‘adjustment of preliminaries in the im- 
portant question of international trade.” And how? 
“By the appointment (on our part) of the only in- 
dividual (Mr. Webster,) to whom the several inte- 
rests of the north and south can look with equal 
confidence.” For what? For protection. And is 
there anything to be feared in this? Isnot Mr. Web- 
ster able to cope with any statesman or diploma- 
tist of any country? We think he is; and though we 
admit he has equals, we acknowledge none his supe- 
riors. 


To entrust the interests of New England to their 


_ ablest defender is no. voluntary abandonment of them. 
To be desirous that he should use his skill and talents 


| to protect them, is not to giveup protection. And until 
» jtcan be shown that our best and ablest men are no 
» match for the best and ablest of Europe, we have no- 
» thing to fear. 


Our friends must not allow themselves to be alarm- 


) edat every new position which is assumed. Let 


| them read again the letter. 


They will find it to be 


'nomore than a concurrence of opinion on topics 
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' which have previously been the subject of friendly 
> conversation. 
' fear either that Mr. Webster, to whom it is address- 
ed, or the gentlemen who have given it the sanction 


They have not the slightest reason to 


of their names, intend to desert the interests of New 


England. Have they not, one and all, a considerable 


stake in those interests? And what can be their ob- 


"ject except to secure, it possible, stability and suc- 


cess to each individual interest? ‘They are not agitators 


_ for political effect—not one of them is an office hol- 


der or an office seeker. They are not president ma- 
kers or leaders in any form; but private citizens who 


' are anxious for their country’s good, by whomsoever 
— governed, willing to surrender something of a pre- 


sent advantage for the sake of permanency and peace. 
Very respectfully, your friend and servant, 
DAVID SEARS. 
Robert G. Shaw, esq. Belknap street. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AT BUNKER 
HILL. In its account of the Bunker Hill celebra- 
tion, the Boston Courier says: 

The most interesting part of this portion of the ex- 
ercises, was the descent of the revolutionary soldiers 
from their carriages, and their ascent to the seats 
prepared for them near the orator. We have pro- 
cured a list of these vencrable men, and their respec- 
tive ages, which we have great pleasure in publish- 
ing. They were as follows: 


Name. Age. Name. Age. 
Phineas Johnson (the old- Ephraim Marsh 76 
est patriot present 97 Peter McIntosh 85 
Jonathan Harrington 95 William Wiggin 79 
Alpheus Bigelow 85 Jacob Elliott 81 
evi Harrington 85 John Palmer 78 
obert Andrews 81 Daniel Usher 77 
Elijah Dresser 93 Hugh Moore 79 
Josiah Cleveland 89 John Clemont 81 
Jesse Smith 88 N. Shaw 79 
Philip Bagley 88 Josiah Fletcher 84 
eedham Maynard 88 Nathan Fisk 80 
Roger Plaisted 87 Benjamin Robbins 77 
Enos Reynolds 87 John Scott 79 
Joseph Stephens 86 Jonathan Bourne 76 
ehemiah Porter 85 John H.Seawards 84 
ames Harvey 82 Seth Thomas 89 
Josiah Hobbs 81 Elisha Scott 85 





Josiah King 81 Samuel Woodruff 83 
William Morse 81 Nathaniel B. Leonard 82 
Jared Wilson 82 Samuel Morgan 79 
Jacob Merrill 84 Josiah Jenkins 82 
John Howard 88 Obadiah Albree 79 


Abram Wheelwright 86 Sylvester Dana 74 
Thomas Farisiebel 82 John Taylor 85 
Josiah Haskell 84 Joseph Jewett 82 
Abijah Dresser 92 Nathaniel Sherman 78 
Edmond Nason 87 Joseph Smith 90 


John McClintock 
James Small 
Thomas Trask 
John T. Dodge 
Samuel Smith 
Elisha D. Williams 
Samuel Downing 
William Emerson 
Abijah Harrington 
John Ely 

Rufus Kingsley 
Samuel Lord 
Adams Wheelock 
H. Bicknell 
Ephraim Hunt 
John Shoals 


82 
86 
83 
80 
84 
85 
76 
83 
82 
85 
81 
84 


Nicholas Vanrenseller 88 
85 
85 
80 
81 
79 
83 
84 
81 

" 99 
82 
80 
8] 
81 
82 
87 


Matthew Gregory 
Nehemiah Porter 
Azariah Fuller 
Joseph Young 
Joseph Sylvester 
Oliver Johonnot 
William Bliss 
Josshua Reed 
Nehemiah Holden 
Thomas Robbins 
William Makepeace 
Levi Morse 

Mark Greene 
George Fishley 
Samuel Young 


Eben Choate 75 Joseph Eveleth 87 
Daniel Holden 79 Bradbyll Livermore 79 
Josiah Gorham 83 Ebenezer Tappan 82 
Chandler Russel 79 Reuben Leighton 81 
Simeon Draper 79 B. Klemigton 34 
Ebenezer Storer 85 Nathaniel Berry 87 
Josiah Harvey 78 Daniel Ross 86 
Benjamin Sullivan 82 Joseph Kilpatrick 80 
John Cheney 80 Abraham Rose 84 


Luther Carey Alexander Black 
Levi Robinson a 
Thomas Stanwood 80 ‘Total number 107 

The first four of these gentlemen were combatants 
at Lexington and Concord; Mr. Johnson also at Bun- 
ker Hill; and the next eleven likewise belonged to 
the troops who so gallantly held the slight and tempo- 
rary redoubt against the regular forces of Britain.— 
The others took part in some one or more engage- 
ments during the revolution. Captain Josiah Cleave- 
land, above mentioned, was not only at Bunker Hull, 
but in the battles at Harlem Heights, White Plains, 
Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, and Yorktown, at the 
capture of Cornwallis. He entered asa volunteer 
under Col. Putnam, and was afterward in Sullivan’s 
brigade. He was born at Canterbury, Ct. December 
3, 1753, and now resides in Tioga county, New York. 
He has performed a journey of over four hunpdred 
miles to attend this celebration. 


82 





From the NM. York American of 17th inst. 
BUNKER HILL FESTIVAL. The following 
reached us by magnetic telegraph, and purports to be a 
faithful report of the speeches made at the great din- 
ner given to President Tyler in Faneuil Hall. It has 
the usual merit of coming by special express. 

After the cloth was removed, and the chairman 
had proposed the health of Mr. Tyler, our reporter 
says: 

The president rose amid no applause whatever, 
and said, that feeling by no means comfortable where 
he was, and being in a hurry to get away, he hoped 
his right-hand man, or rather he should say his dis- 
tinguished friend on his right, (the secretary of the 
treasury), would reply for him. {Loud cries of no, 
no; speak for yourself, etc.} After a few moments’ 
hesitation, and some ejaculations, which the reporter 
prefers suppressing, the president proceeded: I am 
here, fellow citizens,in Faneuil Hall, which was 
called the cradle of liberty, 1 believe, by Lord Ash- 
burton—with whom J, and nobody else, I wish you to 
understand, concludedatreaty by which great advan- 
tages have been secured to you and the democratic 
state of Maine—whose good will (added the presi- 
dent with earnestness, bowing gracefully in a north- 
east direction), I am particularly anxious to concili- 
ate. 

And let me tell you, gentlemen, that but for me, 
this vexed question never would have been settled. | 
was raised up by Providence to settle it. If I had’nt 
cried at Harrisburg,and General Harrison (poor 
weak old gentleman) hadn’t died at Washington, de- 
pend upon it you could not have cut a single shin- 
gle; and asI know, my New England fellow-citizens, 
that this view of the subject commends itself to your 
disinterested sympathies, it must, with you at least, 
be matter of devout thanksgiving, that I was raised 
up by Providence for this work of peace. I have 
been charged, said the president, with coming here 
on an electioneering tour. This is far from the 
truth. This is the land of the Pilgrims; but if any 
one supposes that I am in any sense what some dis- 
tinguished statesman, whose name I have forgotten, 
calls a ‘Pilgrim president,” or that my cabinet is a 
“travelling cabinet,” he ismuch mistaken. 


from it, that the best man of my cabinet, the only one 
that attends to /ais legitimate duties, and scorns par- 
ticipation in pa.rty drudgery, has been left in Wash- 
ington; and the rest have come along with me, be- 
cause they cciul.d do no good if left behind. I hada 
great mind to come by myse!f—I mean per se; but 
could I, or c:ou'id they—added the president, his eye 
beaming witli the true spirit of Virginia eloquence, 
sit quietly with my legs over the fire place, when my 
fellow citize ns were in thousands rushing up to Bun- 
ker Hiil, the lioly shrine where, as I have said at 
every place on my journey, the first blood of the 
revolution w as ‘spilled. How could I, with my mind 
stored with rich associations from Weems’ Life of 
Washington and Wirt’s Patrick Henry, sit still and 
lose such a che.nce of showing that I too knew some- 
thing of the revolution? I a full blooded Virginian! 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, | have been in Philadelphia,— 
that hallow: :d sspot where the councils would not call 
on me; I ha ve been at Trenton; where the new post- 
master welt :omed me across the classic fords of the 
Assanpink; I dined near the bJoody death place of 
Mercer, with my friend Captain Stockton, who is 
now buildin g a steam frigate at Philadelphia to be 
called the John Tyler: in short, I have talked and 
thought of notliing but revolution and repeal since I 
left Washir gion; and now, said the president, evi- 
dently risitig with his subject,—l have come down 
from Bunker Hill and am here in Faneuil Hall. 
There are r ich associations connected with this ve- 
nerable pilt:. The cradle of liberty! I can now 
think of Li oerty’s sweet slumber when rocked to 
sleep by Jo! in Hancock and John Adams, without a 
contrast (I trust | may be excused the digression) to 
the fitful re pose of true democracy, when, from mo- 
tives of ten iporary expediency, I, its representative, 
consented t'» share my pillow with a restless latitu- 
dinarian lik e Botts. Never did I so sensibly realize 
the proprie ty of a strict construction of the trame- 
work of tht: institution on which we repose as on 
that oceasii nm. It was the crisisof the constitution. 
My scruple s inay be considered narrow and exclu- 
sive: but let any one make the experiment that I 
have done, and try how difficult it is to stretch be- 
yond ils leg sitiimate capabilities the blessed instrument 
which had been woven for our comfort and protec- 
tion, and [ am sure my scruples will be kindly judg- 
ed. The ervor of those who favor a liberal con- 
struction ¢ on sists in continual restlessness—an ina- 
bility, if h e raight use a homely illustration, to lie 
still: and he, the president, was Satisfied from his 
painful ex} oerience, that no one of his character and 
opinions cc suld., with comfort to himself or advantage 
to his cou ntry,sleep inthe same bed with a man of 
Botts’ pric cijles and habits. These recollections 
had crowd: ed on his mind in thinking of the trials 
which the heroes of the revolution underwent; and 
having nov /,!1e trusted, frankly explained himself on 
this topic, wiiich had been so much misrepresented, 
he dismiss ed it forever. The president then con- 
cluded by th:inking his Boston friends for their kind 
hospitality , \yhich he appreciated the more as his 
conscience told him it was entirely undeserved. 
(Greatche ers.) 

The nes t toast given was— 

The cho w:jer-maker of Marshfield, D—-] W—-r: 
the defend er of the union, the expounder of the con- 
Stitution— and J nT r’s secretary of state!!! 


Mr. W- —--r replied briefly by thanking his Boston 
friends for ill they had done for him, but intimated 
it was no’ thi.ng more than he had a right to expect. 
He had :al ways talked plainly to them, and they 
seemed to Jike it; and if they expected civil words 
from him now, they were very much mistaken. He 
knew perf e:tly well whom he had to deal with; and 
that when he wanted to have his way, all that was 
needed w as: to satisfy his New England friends he 
could pro m ote their interests. These were the pa- 
triots he li k ed to deal with; these were the men he, 
D——1W ——r liked to trample on. [Here the ora- 
tor, who s 2:2med much disturbed ever since the pre- 
sident cla ined the creditof the Ashburton treaty, 
stamped h is foot with great vehemence.} But what, 
said Mr. \ V., turning to the president of the United 
States, is! .o become of me? Where, turning to the 
company, am I to go? Houseless, friendless, and 
forlorn, 1 tell youit is not safe to leave me in the 
street. ] am a desolate man, who thrusting his 
hands intc » Jais pockets finds no change, and may be 
tempted ‘in despair to rob his neighbors. It isa 
strange ar d novel position, but I will make the best 
of it. I, the strong man, will strike a heavy blow 
before Ife 11. Ihave sounded the brazen trumpet of 
a new pol iy: no tariff—no protection—no free trade 
—no theo: cies of 1824, or 1828, but reciprocal duties 
and comm :;rcial treaties—no popular representation 
—but a pi «2sident and senate to make or unmake the 
commerce : and manufactures of the country; and on 








So far | 


this, be th e: cost of principle what it may, | mean to 
stake my destiny. Mr. W. entered into a tabular 
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view. of Hanseatic and Marblehead tonnage—duties 
on foreign molasses, and the fishing bounties, and the 
results of the navigation acts, which were listened 
to with great interest, and concluded by giving a 


toast: 


‘‘My kind Boston friends—the most forgiving and 
the most forgetful—tolerant of the past, credulous 


for the future. May they hold out to the end.” 


Thesecretary of the navy, in acknowledgment, of 
a toast laudatory of his administration, and of the 
various court martials which have occurred under 
his orders, said;—He was very happy to know that 
the frequency of courts martial met with the appro- 
He should endeavor to continue 
them. They were calculated to familiarize the navy 
with nice questions of military and constitutional 
law, the importance of which in his judgment, 
For the commodore of 
an American squadron to be ignorant of the views 
which the Virginia statesmen of 1800 had of the re- 
lative position of the state sovereignties to the u- 


val of his friends. 


could not be exaggerated. 


nion, appeared to him deplorable. He had even 
known a post captain to hold to the heresy of the 


power of congress to incorporate a bank. Allof, 
which may be obviated by frequent courts martial | 
and the attentive study of his (the secretary’s) lit- | 
tle work on the constitution in which he had demo-'! 


lished Judge Story, and of the president’s vetoes, to 
which he had largely contribute-. in connexion 
with this matter of a bank, he said the president 
had been much misunderstood. It was not necessa- 
ry to deny that at one time Mr. Tyler had favored a 
bank. and had pledged himself to that effect at Har- 
risburg. A sound view of the constitution and the 
true obligation of the federal compact, authorized 
him to concede thus much. But what of thav It 
was acardinal principle of Jeffersonian democracy 
that one generation could not bind another, aud when 
Mr. Tyler became president he was as different from 
Mr. Tyler, the candidate, as one generation differs 
from another. One century couldn’t bind another— 
one year couldn’t bind another—one man couldn’t 
bind himself. ‘This was demonstration. This was 
Virginia logic and Virginia morality too: at least so 
it was settled in the Accomac circuit. After a few 
further remarks on the internal improvement ques- 
tion, the Virginia resolutions of °98, and the danger 
of consolidation, the secretary sat down. 

Fourth toast. ‘lhe new secretary of war, James 
Madison P r, a living evidence of the discrimi- 
nation of J nT r, who sought for a warrior 
and statesman, and found one on the peaceful banks 
of the Lehigh. 

Mr. P r jumped up and said he had a few 
words to say, and would say them in an ofi-hand 
kind of a way. Gentlemen seemed embarrassed by 
associations connected with this old place. He 
didn’t. He hadhad so many strange associations in 
his time, that nothing could embarrass him. I don’t 
That’s all 
gammon, sir. [’m a democrat—a Pennsyjvania de- 
mocrat, and am as little embarrassed here as | would 
be in the common pleas of Northampton county, 
where—lI say it with pride and exultation, which 
will, Lhope, be pardonable—I practised with honor 
and distinction, and where I should still have been, 
had not the president of the United States certivrari- 
ed me to Washington. Some folks have expressed 
surprise atseeing me secretary of war. What right 
have they to feel surprise, let alone express it? Am 
notl a democralv—my father and mother were de- 
mocrats—my nephew is the democratic sheriff of 
Philadelphia, and has a posse—and my brother the 
governor a perfect Indian of democracy. In Penn- 
sylvania itis no matter whata man does, if he isa 
democrat—he may kick his grandmother if he 
chooses, provided he ever had one. J! do not, how- 
ever, pretend, Mr. Chairman, as a democrat, to have 
ever had a grandmother, but I do not abandon the 
right in the abstract, and this principle | contended 
for as early as 1819, in the case of Snively vs. Sieg- 











Sritz, which was an appeal from a justice of the 


eace of Lehigh county on a question of costs——but 
P will refrain from these things. I am not vain-glo- 
rious—yet that case is to be found, Mr. President, 
on the records in the prothonotary’s office at Allen- 
town, and I believe was reported at length in the 
Doylestown Democrat. 


Gentlemen of the jury—I mean Mr. President— 
if any body finds fault with my heing secretary at 
war, Jet him take aquo warranto, as I said to David 
I like these 
ex relatione proceedings. But enough of this! sir. 
What a glorious day has this been! sir. The battle 


of Bunker Hill, as the president has been continually 
saying on our journey, was a first rate battle. When | 
old Prescott swore Howe shouldn’t get over the post| to move from the densely thronged common, and 
and rail fence, he made what ] call a capital affidavit | nearly 12 when the Lancer Guards of Boston, form- 
it was a sort of special injunction on | 


much embarrassed and Mr. R t T r whisper- 
ed to the secretary at war.}] I beg your pardon, 
sir. And, Mr. Chairman, let me say, no exceptions 
can be taken to the proceedings of thisday. I have 
witnessed many jubilees. In fact. sir, 1 made the 
dam across the Lehigh, and laid the foundation by 
contract of that noble work, which was unfortunate- 
ly swept away by the great freshet of 1841. But 
what freshet can ever sweep away the monument we 
have consecrated this day, or depreciate the stock. 
The man that shall attempt it will be damned to 
everlasting fame like the Lehigh aforesaid. But, 
Mr. President, it is not for me to talk of these things. 
[see men about me who no doubt will go it exten- 
sively on the learned system. Permit me, in con- 
clusion, to thank you for the kind manner in which 
you have been pleased to speak of my poor abilities. 
Such as they are they shall be devoted to my best in- 
terests and those of my friends and kindred. [ learn- 
ed Indian in the Jobby of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture in 1840, and wil! endeavor to carry out those 
principles in the war department over which I have 








the honor to preside. 


At this point the festivities of the evening were 
interrupted by the appearance in the gallary of Mrs. 
Abby Folsom, accompanied by two men carrying a 
clothes bag of petitions, signed by 73,452 men, 
119,319 women, and innumerable children of both 
sexes and colors, praying the president instantly, 
and by the next mail, to manumit two aged slaves, 
who were living very comfortably on his farm in 
Virginia, but whose abstract and inalienable rights 
uf equal vagabondism were derived from the Decla- 
ration of Independence she asserted. On Mrs. Fol- 
som intimating her object, the president rose and 
very promptly said, that if there was any actof le- 
gislation, which he considered an integral part, or 
rather he would say, the best part, bevond all compa- 
rison, of the constitution, it was the twenty-first 
rule-—thatit should never by him be violated—that 
when he swore to support the constitution, it was 
with a clear mental reservation that this was a part 
of it—and therefore, as a friend of the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the south, he could’nt and would’nt and 
should’nt receive such petitions, or listen to such in- 
cendiary nonsense. Thepresident then abruptly sat 
down, and great confusion ensued; in the midst of 
which Mr. J nQ yA ms rose, and fling- 
ing his black cap in the air, which Mrs. Folsom 
caught on the end of her cane, as far as our reporter 
could distinguish what was uttered by the venerable 
orator, so great was the excitement which prevail- 
ed, spoke to the following effect: 

“If you think to put me down by this clamor, you 
very much mistake. I Jove clamor. Twohundred 
and twenty-three years ago—yes, Mr. Chairman, ex- 
actly—and if any one, either a friend of the pecu- 
liar institutions of the south (the reporter regrets his 
inability to do justice to the peculiar shriek with 
which these words were uttered) or any one else, 
questions the accuracy of my dates, I defy the test 
of searching enquiry;—two hundred and twenty- 
three years ago, some Pilgrims (not Pilgrim presi- 
dents, but actual substantial, concrete Pilgrims) 
landed on the Plymouth. [Flere our reporter was 
obliged to close his packet, but understood on leav- 
ing the hall that Mr. R t T——r was addressing 
the audience on the subject of Irish repeal, and that 
they were fast dispersing. } 
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few York Tribune. 


Boston, 17th June, 1843. 

The storm of yesterday ceased during the night, 
but the sun rose amid fogs and scattered clouds, giv- 
ing its light a watery appearance, and portending 
rain during the day, the wind being still northeast, 
and the air damp and chilly. At an early hour the 
sound of martial music rose from the numerous com- 
panies collected in Boston during the preceding three 
days, and the clustering of military and citizens to- 
wards the magnificent common, commenced at seven 
o’clock, and continued till nearly ten, at which hour 
there must have been 109,000 persons within the en- 
closure. At the same time the streets through which 
the procession was to pass were lined with eager ex- 
pectants. Already Bunker Hill and the approach to 
it from Boston were thronged by thousands. ‘The 
military were generally under arms by 8 o’clock, and 
in position on the common before 9. The New Eng- 
land society of New York, some 400 strong, formed in 
Summer street, near College Green, and marched 
into the common about 9. 


‘rom the 





it was past 10 o’clock before the procession began 


ing its advance, reached the superb glacis on the 


{Here the president scemed | northeast of the monument, which had been chosen 


————<—$—<——~. 
as the site for the centre of the celebration—the off. 
cers’ stand being on the outer side of the oblons 
square facing the monument. At this time, a Salute 
was fired from the navy yard, and the bells of Bos 
ton and Charlestown rung out a stirring peal. oO, 
the northeast steps of the Monument Square, facine 
the officers’ stand, and glacis, seats had been resery. 
ed for fifteen hundred ladies. and were early oecy. 
pied in good part. The Monument Square itself 
elevated some ten feet, computed to give standing 
room to 80,000 persons, was nearly filled before the 
procession made its appearance, while a mass of hy. 
man beings lined each end of the glacis, previously 
cleared by the Norfolk and New Bedford Guards. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, orator of the day, though as. 
signed a place in the carriages, came in by himself 
near an hour before the procession, and was welcomed 
with repeated cheers. 

Precisely at half past 12, the head of the regular 
procession reached the ground, then clouded, by the 
cannon smoke from the navy yard. The military 
halted outside the area, formed in double lines, facing 
inward, to let the civic procession pass through and 
into the square ahead. 

At 4 to 1 o’clock, the head of the civic procession 
passed into the oblong square between the officers? 
stand and the monument, the brigade band in front, 
followed by the executive committee ina carriage, 
escorting the president and suite in a carriage drawn 
by four superb bays. The president was cheered as 
he rode into the area, and, alighting took his place on 
the stand where Mr. Webster had been for some time 
“solitary and alone.’? Messrs, Spencer, Porter, Wick. 
liffe and Legare, as they came on the stand, greeted 
Mr. W. very cordially, and were introduced to the 
gentlemen in attendance as officers of day, commit- 
tees, &c. 

But the deepest manifestation of enthusiasm was 
reserved for the appearance of the surviving soldiers 
of the revolution, who arrived in the succeeding car- 
riages, and, alighting in the centre of the square, tot- 
tered with feeble steps to their places on the platform. 
They were one hundred and eight in number, twelve 
of whom had shared in the perils and glories of the 
bloody struggle on this very ground sixty-eight years 
ago; three of them had fought also at Lexington, 
where the fi-st blood was shed in the revolutionary 
contest, two months before the more determined 
strife on Bunker Hill. Phinehas Johnson, now nine- 
ty-seven years old, was in both these conflicts, and 
was reputed the oldest man present; but we are as- 
sured that Mr. Maynard, (father of hon. John May- 
nard, M. C. from this state,) now ninety-nine years 
old, and also a sharer in the Bunker Hill struggle, 
was present—we know that he reached Boston on the 
night before in good health and spirits, on purpose to 
be there. 

Earnest, profound, reiterated were the bursts of 
cheering from the immense concourse as these trea- 
sured relics of a glorious day toiled up to their seats 
on the staging. Eighteen years ago when the cor- 
ner stone of the monument was laid* in the presence 
of sixty thousand freemen, a far larger and stronger 
band of them were present, to rejoice over the com- 
memeration of their heroic struggle half a century 
before. Eighteen years hence, who can hope that 
even one of them will! be left to te]l the thrilling sto- 
ry of these three eras in their and their country’s 
eventful history? 

The Freemasons, who had done much toward the 
erection of the monument, (having given the ground, 
on which they had previously erected a smal] monu- 
ment to General Warren, their Grand Master, 
who fell in the battle.) were out in force, and 
made an imposing appearance. ‘They were out- 
numbered, however, by the Odd Fellows, who 
must have mustered nearly one thousand. The sons 
of New England from New York, escorted, by our 
superb Light Guards, were warmly cheered as they 
arrived in the centre. The Hibernians, in four diffe- 
rent societies, wearing the Green of their beloved na- 
tive Isle, were in great force, and made an admirable 
appearance. 


It was half past one o’clock when the Bunker Hill 
Monument association marched in with the military 
bringing up the rear of the procession. The sceve 
now presented from the stand was one of unequalled 
sublimity and grandeur. Diréetly in front was the 
immense concourse which had formed the procession, 
military, civic societies with emblems and badges, 
and plain citizens, so intermingled, as to produce the 
most picturesque effect. These about half filled the 

arallelogram which had early been cleared, and be- 
ing walled on either side, was guarded by corps of the 
military at the ends, fronting a dense wall of human 
faces. 

On the spacious steps leading from this up to the 
Monument Square were seated two thousand ladies, 








*By John Abbot, Grand Master of Masons. 
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ae te 


whom had been waiting there since an early 
the morning. On the square or plateau above, 


some of 

hour in i t thou- 
josely surrounding the monument, were many th 

. ds of citizens—at times thirty to forty thousand. 

Oh the stand itself were the survivors of the revolu- 


tion, the president of the U. States, and his cabinet, 
’ 


ernor and lieut. governor of Massachusetts, 
ad erghty orator of the day, the first governor of 
Maine, senators Evans of Maine, Choate of Massa- 
chusetts, Mayor Brimmer of Boston, the officers of 


the day, &c. ; 

A mighty ocean of humanity, one hundred thou- 
sand at least, encountered and bounded the vision in 
front and on each side, while high above all, with the 
western sun just gleaming over its summit, the state- 
jy monument rose in grand and graceful proportion 
to the Heavens, piercing the cloudless azure with 
its majestic gray, lifting the swelling heart of patri- 
otism to Joftiest themes, yet almost rebuking by its 
calm sublimity the burried, eager throng of life by 
which it was surrounded. Silence having at length 
been commanded and partially obtained, Rev. Mr. 
Ellis of Charlestown addressed the Throne of Grace 
jn fervent prayer. 

After the prayer had closed, Mr. Webster, the 
orator of the day, came forward, and delivered his 
oration. ; 

The grand procession returned from the field after 
the delivery of the address, and the invited guests 
and subscribers to the dinner proceeded from the 
Siate House to Faneuil Hall. ‘The president of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, Joseph T. Buck- 
ingham, esq. presided on the occasion. At about 10 
clock, P. M., the company broke up apparently well 
pleased with the entertainment. 





From the New York Herald. 


MR. WEBSTER’S ORATION. 

Aduty has been performed—a work of patriotism 
and gratitude is accomplished—that structure having 
its broad foundations in a soil which drank deeply of 
early revolutionary blood, has at length reached its 


destined height, and now lifts its summit to the) 


skies. We are assembled to celebrate the accom- 
plishment of this undertaking, and to indulge afresh 
in the gratifying recollection of the great event which 
it is designed to commemorate. Eighteen years 
ago—more than half the ordinary duration of a ge- 
neration of mankind—the corner stone of this monu- 
ment was laid. The hope of those who conceived 
the design of raising here a structure worthy of the 
events it was intended to commemorate, were found- 
ed in voluntary contributions—private munificence, 
and general public favor. Those ‘hopes have not 
been disappomted. Individual donations have been 
made, in some cases, of large amount—small contri- 
butions vy thousands; and ail those who entertain an 
opinion of the value of the object itself, and the good 
altained by its successful accomplishment, will cheer- 
fully pay their homage of respect to the successive 
Presidents, Boards of Directors, and committees of 
the association which have had the general man- 
agement of the work. The architect, equally enti- 
tiled to our thanks and commendation, will find other 
rewards in the beauty of the obelisk itself, and in 
the distinction which it confers on him, as a work of 
art. Nor on this occasion should the omission be 
made to mention the praiseworthy services of the 
builder, who has watched the laying of one stone 
upon another from the foundation tothe top. Ata 
line when the prospects of farther progress in the 
work were gloomy and discouraging, the Mechanic 
Association, by a patriotic and vigorous effort, raised 
funds for carrying it on, and saw them applied with 
fidelity and skill. Itis a grateful duty to acknow- 
ledge on this occasion the worth and efficient efforts 
of that association. The remaining efforts to com- 
plete the construction of this edifice had another 
source. Garlands of grace and elegance were des- 
lined to crown a work which had had its origin in 
manly patriotism. ‘The winning power of ‘the sex” 
addressed itself to the public, and all that was need- 
ed to carry this edifice to its proposed height, and to 
give it its finish, was promptly supplied. So that 
the mothers and daughters of the land have contri- 
buted largely to whatever there may be of elegance 
and beauty in the structure itself, or of utility or of 
public gratification in its accomplishment. Of those 
with whom the plan of erecting this monument ori- 
ginated, many are living and are now present; but alas, 
there are others who have themselves become sub- 
jects of monumental! inscription. Wm. Tudora distin- 
guished scholar, an able writer, a most amiable man 
—allied by birth and sentiment to the patriots of the 
revolution, died in public service aborad, and now 
lies buried in a foreign land. William Sullivan, a 
hame fragrant with revolutionary service and public 
merit—a man who concentrated in himself, to a great 


one who was always most loved where best known— 
he, too, has been gathered to his fathers. And, last, 
George Blake, a lawyer of learning and elogquence— 
a man of wit and of talent—of social qualities the 
most agreeable and fascinating—of gifts which ena- 
bled him to exercise large sway, over public bodies 
—has closed his human career. I have, thus far, 
spoken only of those who have ceased to be among 
the living; but a Jong life, now drawing towards its 
close—always characterized by acts of public muni- 
ficence and public spirit—forming a character now 
become historical—sanctified by public regard and 
private affection—may confer, even on the living, the 
proper immunity of the dead, and be the just subject 
of honorable meditation and warm commendation.— 
Among the early projectors of this structure, none 
were more zealous, none more eflicient than Thomas 
H. Perkins. (Cheers.) It was beneath his ever hos- 
pitable roof that those 1 have mentioned as among 
the dead, and those now living, having been called 
together for the purpose, took the first step towards 
the erection of this monument. A venerable man, 
the friend of us all, whose charities have distilled 
like the dew of heaven; he has fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked; and he has given sight to the 
blind. (Renewed applause.) And forsuch virtue, 
there is a record on high, which our humble work, 
and all the language of brass and stone, can furnish 
only a poor and distant imitation. (Applause.) Not 
amongst the immediate progenitors of the work, but 
one of its early friends and the first president of the 
corporation, was the then governor of the common- 
wealth, General Brookes, who had been here on the 
17th of June, 1775, and afterwards distinguished by 
honorable services in the revolutionary war, and 
who, throughout his whole life—a soldier without 
fear, a man without reproach. (Loud applause, and 
a revolutionary hero on the platform exclaimed, 
while tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks, ‘‘He 
was my Colonel.”) I know well, that in thus allud- 
ing to the dead, I cause many tears to flow from re- 
collections of bereavements too recent to be sup- 
pressed; but such honorable mention is due to their 
public and private virtues, and especially on this oc- 
casion, for their zeal and efforts in the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose which has now reached its ful- 
filment. ‘Time and nature have had their course in 


the celebration of the laying the corner stone of the 
monument eighteen years ago; most of the revolu- 


Larie are here. 


cheering.) And here too, are some—a small band— 


dangers and glory of that memorable conflict—| 
(cheers.) They have outlived all the storms of the 
revolution—they have outlived the evils resulting 
from the want of a good and efficient government in 
this country—they have outlived the pendency of 
dangers threatening the public liberty—they have 
outlived the most of their contemporaries. They 
have not outlived, they cannot outlive, the ever abid- 
ing gratitude of their country—(loud and enthusias- 
tic cheering.) Heaven has not allotted to our gene- 
ration an opportunity of rendering service like theirs 
and manifesting such devotion as they manifested in 
such a cause as theirs; but it may well become us to 
praise actions that we cannot equal—to commemorate 
what we were not born toperform. (An universal 
burst of applause. ) 


Yes, Bunker Hill Monument is completed. Here 
it stands. Fortunate in the natural eminence on 
which it is placed, higher infinitely in its object and 
its purpose—behold it rise over the Jand and over 
the sea, and visible this moment to 300,000 of the 
citizens of Massachusetts. ‘There it stands—a me- 
morial of the past—a monitor to the present and to 
all succeeding generations of men. | have spoken 
of its purpose. If it had been without any other 
purpose than the creation of a work of art, the gra- 
nite of which it is composed, would have continued 
to sleep on its native bed. But it has a purpose, and 
that purpose gives it dignity and causes us to look 
upon it with awe. ‘That purpose it is which enrobes 
it with a moral grandeur—that purpose it is which 
seems to invest it with the attributes of an august, 
intellectual personage. It is itself the great Orator 
of this occasion. (Great cheering.) It is not from 
my lips, nor could it be from any human lips that 
that strain of eloquence is to flow, most competent 
to utter the emotions of this multitude. ‘The potent 





degree, the confidence of this whole community— 


speaker stands motionless before you. (fiere the 


eo 





speaker paused, and with outstretched arms, looked 
upward to the summit of the solemn pile, and the vast 
assemblage joined in one loud and long shout of en- 
thusiastic applause.) It isa plain shaft; it bears no 
inscription, fronting the rising sun, from which the 
future antiquarian shall be employed to wipe away 
the dust; nor does the rising sun awaken strains of 
music on its summit; but there it stands, and at the 
rising of the sun, and at the setting of the sun, and 
amid the blaze of noonday, and in the milder efful- 
gence of lunar light, there it stands. It Jooks—it 
speaks—it acts to the full comprehension of every 
American mind, and to the awakening of the highest 
enthusiasm in every true American heart. (Great 
applause.) Its silent but awful utterance—the deep 
pathos with which as we look upon it, brings before 
us the 17th of June, 1775, and the consequences re- 
sulting from the events of that day to us, to our 
country, and to the world—consequences which must 
continue ‘to gain influence” on the destinies of man- 
kind to the end of time—surpasses all that the study 
of the closet or even the inspiration of genius could 
produce. ‘To-day—to-day it speaks tous. The fu- 
ture auditors will be the successive generations of 
men. As they shall rise up before us and gather 
round its base, its speech will be of courage and pa- 
triotism—of religion and liberty—of good govern- 
ment—of the renown of those who have sacrificed 
themselves to dhe good of the country. In the older 
world many fabrics are still in existence, reared by 
human hand, whose object and history are lost in the 
darkness of ages. They are now monuments of no- 
thing, but the power and skill which constructed 
them. The mighty pyramid itself, half buried in the 
sands of Africa, lias nothing to bring down and re- 
port to us, but the power of kings and the servitude 
of the people. If asked for its design, or just object, 
or its sentiment—for its admonition—for its instruc- 
tion to mankind—for any great end of its being, it 
is silent—silent as the millions of human beings that 
lie in the dust at its basis, or the catacombs that sur- 
round it. Having thus no just object now known to 
mankind—though it be raised against the Heavens, 
| it excites no feeling but that of the consummation of 
power, raised with strange wonder. But if the pre- 
sent civilization of mankind—founded, as it is, on 
‘the solid basis of science, or great attainment in art, 





diminishing the number of those who were here at) or in extraordinary knowledge of nature, and stimu. 


‘lated and pervaded as itis by moral sentiment and 
, the truths of the Christian religion—if this civiliza- 


lutionary characters have joined the congregation of | tion be destined to continue till there comes a termi- 
| the dead. Lafayette sleeps in his native land—yet| nation of human being on the earth, then the pur- 
the name and the blood of Warren are here—the kin- | pose of this monument will continue to be on earth 
dred of Putnam, of Starke, of Knowlton, of Mc-| till that hour comes. 


it is connected, will be parts and elements of the 


of those who performed military service on the field | knowledge of the last man to whom the light of ci- 
on the 17th ot June, °75—(great applause)—all of} vilization and Christianity shall be extended—(Loud 
them now far advanced in age, who partook in the | applause.) 


And if, in a dispensation of 
And here too, beloved and respect-| Providence, the civilization of the world is to be 
ed, as universally as he is known, and now venerable | overthrown, and the truths of Christianity obscured 
himself for his years, is the son of the gallant, dar-| by another deluge of barbarism, still the memory of 
ing, indomitable Prescott, (loud and enthusiastic; Bunker Hill and the great events with which it 





This celebration is honored by the presence of the 
chief magistrate of the nation, surrounded by the 
distinguished individuals who are his constitutional 
advisers. (Three enthusiastic cheers and ‘‘one 
cheer more.”) An occasion so national—so inti- 
mately connected with that revolution, out of which 
the government grew, is surely worthy of this mark 
of respect and admiration from him, who by the 
voice of his fellow-citizens and the laws of the coun- 
try, is placed at the head of that government. Famili- 
arly acquainted,as he is,with Yorktown,where the last 
great military effort of the revolution was performed, 
he has now had an opportunity of seeing the theatre 
of the first these of great struggles. He has seen 
where Warren fell—where Starke, Knowlton, Put- 
nam, and McLarie, and their associates fought. He 
has seen the field on which a thousand chosen regular 
troops of'England were smitten down in the first great 
contest for liberty,by the arm of the yeomanry of New 
Engiand—(applause)—and, with a heart full of 
American feeling, he comes here to-day, I am sure, 
to participate in as feeling a degree as any individual 
present, in all the euthusiasm—in all the gratefui re- 
collections—which this day and occasion are calcu- 
lated to create. (Renewed cheering. ) : 


His excellency the governor of the commonwealth 
is also present, nor is it be doubted that he too enters 
with a glow of enthusiastic feeling into an occasion 
intended to celebrate an event so highly honora- 
bie to the people of that commonwealth over which 
it is his good fortune to be called to preside.— 
(Cheers. ) 

Banners and flags processions and badges, announce 
to us that with this multitude have come up thou- 
sands of the natives of New England resident in 
other states. Welcome, welcome, ye of kindred 
name and kindred blood! (Greatcheering.) From 
the broad savanrahs of the south—from the far re- 
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gions of the west—from the thousands of eastern 
origin who cultivate the rich and fertile valley of 
the Genesee and live along the margin of our ocean 
lakes—-from the mountains of Pennsy] vania—from 
the thronged and crowded cities of the coast—wel- 
come-welcome! Wherever else you may be strangers, 
you are athome here. (Most enthusiasitic cheers— 
the ladies on the glacis wave their hand kerchiefs. )}— 
You have a glorious ancestry of libert'y—you bring 
with you names such as are found on the rolls of 
Lexington and Concord, and Bunker Hill. You come 
here to this shrine of liberty near the family altars 
where your young lips were first taught to lisp the 
name of God—near the temples of ptiblic worship 
where you received the first lessons of devotion— 
near the halls and colleges where you 1‘eceived your 
education. You come here, some of y:>u, to be em- 
braced once more by a revolutionary fiither—to re- 
ceive, perhaps another and a last blessi ng, bestowed 
in love and tears, of anaged mother whi) has survived 
thus long to behold and enjoy your prosp erity and hap- 
piness. {fthose family recollections—i f those tender 
associations of early life have brought y:ou here, with 
something of extraordinary alarcity, aiad given from 
you to us and from us to you, something of a peculiar 
and hearty greeting,it has extended toeviry American 
from every and any spot, who has com: up here this 
day to tread this sacred field with Ame ‘ican feelings, 
and who respire with pleasure an atmosphere redo- 
lent of the sentiments of 1775, (cheers:) In the sev- 
enteen millions of happy people who compose our 
American community, there is not one man who has 
not ci interest in this structure, just as tliere is not one 
who has not a deep and abiding interest in the events 
which it was designed tocommemorate. The respec- 
tability, I may say the sublimity of the occasion, de- 
pends entirely onitsnationality. It isall—all Amer- 
ican. Its sentiment is comprehensive enough to 
embrace the whole American family, from north to 
south, from east to west, and it will :stand, I hope, 
for ever, emblematic of that union which connects us 
together. And woe betide the man who comes up 
here to-day with sentiments any less than wholly 
American. (Cheers.) Woe betide the man who 
shall venture to stand here with the strife of local 
jealousies, local feelings, or local enmities burning 
in his bosom. All our happiness and all our glory 
depend on our union—(cheers.) That monument it- 
self, in all that is commendable in its sentiment and 
character, depends upon union. (Cheers.) I donot 
mean to say that it would not keep its position if the 
states were rent asunder by faction or violence. [| 
do not mean that the heaving earth would move it 
from its base, and that it would actually totter to its 
fall, if dismemberment should be the affliction of our 
land, and I cannot say that it would mingle its own 
fragments with those of a broken constitution. But 
in the happening of such events, who is there that 
could dare to look up to it! (Great sensation.) Who 
is there that from beneath such a load of mortification 
and shame as would overwhelm him could approach 
to behold it? Whois there that would not expect his 
eye-balls to be seared by the intensity of its silent 
reproof? (Great applause.) For my part, I say, 
that if it be a misfortune, designed by providence for 
me to live to see such a time, I will look at it no 
more—lI will avert my eyes from it forever! (Great 
applause.) 


It is not as a mere military encounter of armies 
that the battle of Bunker Hill finds its principal claims 
for commemoration and importance; yet as a mere 
battle there are circumstances attending it of an ex- 
traordinary character, and giving to it peculiar dis- 
tinction. it was fought upon this eminence, in the 
neighborhood of yonder city, in the presence of more 
spectators than there were combatants in the fight— 
men, and women, and children, drawn from their 
homes, filling the towers of their churches, covering 
the rools of public dwellings, and ail their residences, 
looking on for the result of a contest of the conse- 
quences of which they had the deepest conviction.— 
“Lhe 16th of June, under a bright sun, these fields ex- 
hibited nothing but verdure and culture; there was in- 
deed note of awful preparation at Boston,—but here 
all was peace, and the fields then rich with the loads of 
the early harvest told of nothing buttranquility. The 
morning of the 17th day every thing changed; in the 
night, redoubts had been thrown up by a few,hardy 
men, under the direction of Prescott. In the dawn 
of the morning, being perceived by the enemy, a 
cannonade was immediately opened upon them from 
the floating batteries on the water, and the land on 
the other side of Charles’ river. I suppose it would 
be dificult, ina military point of view, to ascribe 
any just motive to either party for that conflict. It 
probably was not very important for the provincial 
ary to hem in the British in Boston, by a force a 
little nearer, when that could probably have been 
expected by a force a little farther in the rear. On 
the other hand, it is quite evident that if the British 





officers had had nothing else in view but to dislodge 
the occupants of Bunker Hill, the British command- 
ed the waters, the Mystic on one side, and the 
Charies’ river on the other; and as those two riv- 
ers approach each other, it was perfectly cempetent 
to cut off all communication, and reduce Prescott to 
famine in eight and forty hours But that was not 
the day for such sort of calculation on either side.— 
The truth is, both parties were ready, and anxious, 
and determined to try the strength of their arms. 
The pride of the British would not submit that a re- 
doubt of the rebels, as they were called, should be 
here, and stand in their very face and and defy them 
to their teeth. Without calculating the cost, or car- 
ing for it, their object was to destroy the redoubt at 
once by the power of the royal army, and take ven- 
geance as well as attain security. On the other side 
Prescott and his gallant followers, fully persuaded 
that the time was near when the existing controversy 
must break out into open hostilities long thirsted for 
the contest. They wished to try it, and to try it now; 
and that is the secret which placed Prescott there 
with his troops. (Cheers.) 1 will not attempt to 
describe what has been so often described better than 
J can doit. The cannonading from the water—the 
assaults from the land—the coolness with which the 
provincial army, if it might be socalled, met the 
charge of the enemy, the valor with which they re- 
pulsed it, the second attack, the second repulse, the 
burning of Charlestown, and finally the closing scene 
of the retreat of the militia of New England over 
the neck, I shall not attempt to describe; but in its 
consequences the battle or Bunker Hill stands 
amongst the most important that ever took place he- 
tween rival states. It was the first great controversy 
of the revolutionary war, and in my judgment it was 
not only the first blow struck in that war, but it was 
the blow that determined the issue of that contest. 
(Cheers.) Iicertainly did not put an end to that war, 
but it put the country in a state of open hostility; it 
put the controversy between them to the arbitration 
of the sword, and made one thing certain—that after 
Warren fell—after the troops of the New England 
states had been able to meet and repulse the attack 
of the British regulars, it was certain that peace 
would never be established between the two countries 
except on the basis of an acknowledgement of Amer- 
ican independence. When the sun went down the 
independence of these states was certain. (Cheers. ] 
No event of great military magnitude took place be- 
tween June 1775 and °76, when independence was 
formally declared. It rests, 1 know, on the most in- 
domitable authority, that when General Washington, 
having just then received his appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army, heard of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and was told that for want of 
ammunition and other causes the militia yielded the 
ground to the British troops, he asked if the militia 
of New England stood the fire of the British regular 
troops, and being told they did, and reserved their 
own till the enemy were within eight rods, and then 
discharged it with fearful effect, he then exclaimed 
—‘‘The liberties of the country are safe.” (Enthu- 
siastic cheering.) The consequences, then, of the 


battle of Bunker Hill are just of the importance of 


the American revolution itself. If there is nothing 


of value—if there 1s nothing worthy the regard of 


mankind in the revolution itself—then there is nothing 
worthy of regard in the battle of Bunker Hill and 
the consequences flowing from it. But if the Amer- 
ican revolution be an era in the history of man favor- 
able to human happiness—if it be an event which 
has marked the progress of the human race from des- 
potism to liberty—if it be an event which has shed a 
vast influence on not only this continent but the world 
—then that monument is not raised without cause— 
then is Bunker Hill not unworthy of perpetual me- 
morial. 


What then is the principle of the American revo- 
lution, and of this system of political government, 
which it has established and conformed? Now the 
truth is that the American revolution was not caus- 
ed by any instantaneous adoption of a theory of go- 
vernment which had ever before entered into the 
minds of men, nor the embracing the ideas and sen- 
timents of liberty before altogether unknown. On 
the contrary, it was but the better development and 
application of sentiments and opinions, which had 
their origin far back in American and English histo- 
ry. The discovery of America, its colonization by 
the several states of Europe, the history of the co- 
lonies from the time of their establishment to the 
tnme when the principal of them threw off their al- 
legiance to the states by which they had been plant- 
ed, constitute a train of events among the most im- 
portant recorded in human annals. These events 
occupied 300 years, during which whole period 
knowledge made steady progress in the old world; so 
that Europe herself at the time of the establishment 
of the New England states and Virginia, had been 
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greatly changed from that Europe which hag 
menced the colonization of the continent th 
dred years before. And what is most ma 
my purpose is, that in the first of these cen 
that is to say, from the discovery of Americ 
settlement of Virginia and Massachusetts—the eye 

occurred especially in England and some Cay 
the continent of Europe which materially ~ etd 
the whole condition of society. Now we know th: ed 
after some few attempts in the reign of Henr vir 
to plant colonies in America, no effective effort y., 
made for that purpose, either by the crown or the 
subjects under its protection, for almost a century, 
Without inquiring into the cause of this long pil 
its consequences are sufficiently clear and strikin.’ 
England, in this lapse of a century, unknown to her. 
self, was becoming fit and competent to colonize 
North America; and men were training for that pur 
pose, competent to introduce the English name ang 
Anglo-Saxon race into a great portion of the weg. 
ern world. The commercial spirit was much ¢p. 
couraged by several laws passed in the reign of 
Henry VII. and countenance was given also to art, 
and manufactures in the eastern countries of Pap. 
land; and some not unimportant modifications in the 
feudal system were effected by the power of break. 
ing the entailments of estates. These, and othe, 
measures at that period, and other causes, produced 
a new class of society, and caused it to emerge from 
the bosom of the feudal system. And this itself, on 
the community of Europe. ‘Thus was a commercial 
or middle class—a class neither barons nor great 
landowners on the one side, nor on the other mere 
retainers of the great barons or the crown; but a 
class of industry, of commerce, of education, thus 
produced a change on the face of Europe. Ope. 
rative causes were arising and our Jand produced an 
effect, which from the accession of Henry the VI], 
to the breaking out of the civil wars enabled them 
to enjoy much more of peace than during the con. 
troversy of the houses of York and Lancaster.— 
Causes of another description also came into play, 
the reformation of Luther broke out, kindling up tlie 
minds of men afresh, leading to new habits of thought 
and dissension, and the waking energies of individu- 
als that before were wholly unknown even to then- 
selves. The religious controversies of that period 
changed the state as well as religion, and sndeed it 
were easy to prove, if this were the proper occa. 
sion, that they changed the state in instances in 
which they did not change the religion of the state. 


The spirit of foreign commercial enterprise and 
adventure followed the revival of commerce; and 
this spirit on the one hand with the spirit of commer. 
cial enterprise which had gained much strength and 
influence since the discovery of America, and on 
the other the spirit of religious reformation, were 
the great causes of the introduction of English colo. 
nists into what is now called the United States. Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his associates, who settled Vir- 
ginia, may be considered the creation of the first of 
these causes; that is, the spirit of adventure mixed 
with the hope of commercial gain, and seduced too 
much by the expectation of discovering mines of 
great wealth in America. They were not unwilling 
also to diversify their pursuits of colonization by oc- 
casional cruizings against the Spaniards. They, 
therefore, crossed the ocean with a frequency and a 
daring which may well surprise us, when we consi- 
der the state of navigation of that day. It was the 
other cause that settled New England. When the 
May flower sought our shores she came with no high 
hopes of commercial gain—no love of gold—no mix- 
ture of purposes warlike or hostile to any human 
| being. Solemn prayer to God at her departure from 
the sea coast of Holland had invoked for her the 
blessings of heaven. She put forth, like the dove 
from the ark, in pursuitonly of rest. The stars that 
guided her course were the unobscured constella- 
tions of religion and liberty. Her deck was the al- 
tar of the living God. Prayers, from bended knees, 
morning and evening, mingled with the voice of the 
ocean and the sighing of winds through her shrouds. 
If prosperous breezes filled her sails and carried the 
pilgrims forward to their unknown homes in a distant 
land, it awakened in them new anthems of praise; 
and if the elements were wrought into fury—if the 
sea tossed their fragile bark from billow to billow, 
like a reed or a feather, not all the power of the 
tempest, not the darkness and the howling of the 
midnight storm, could shake a man or woman from 
the firm purpose of the soul to undergo all, and to do 
all that the meekest patience, the boldest resolution, 
and the steadiest reliance on heaven could enable 
human beings to suffer or to perform. (Loud and 
long continued cheers.) For they knew that while 
they had perilous duties to perform, and unknown 
destinies to encounter, yet that the power of Al- 
mighty God was always over them, and that living 
or dying, on the sea or on the land, they were always 
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me compassed in the arms of everlasting love. (Great|operation of these antagonist principles on the two (Cheers.) Wasnineron—(three long continued 
—— applause ) Some differences may doubtlessly be ends of the continent. (Cheers. )—I suppose that the | cheers) —Wasnineron—first in war, first in peace, 
‘eom. traced through all the course of their history, and United Siates may compose one eighth or one-tenth and first in the hearts of his countrymen—Washing- 
hun. eyen at this day between the colonists of Virginia | part of most of the territory embraced within the | ton is all ourown. (Enthusiastic applause.) And 
fal to and New England, owing to the different circumstan- | Spanish dominions of South America. Yet inallthat| the veneration and love entertained for him by the 
ries cea on which the settlements were made. But these | region, there is not probably at this moment more | people of the United States are proof that they are 
the differences are onlytenough to create a pleasing va-|than one or two millions of human beings of Euro-| worthy of such a countryman. (Renewed applause.) 
rents riety in the members of a large family. pean color and blood; whilst here in the 8th or 10th|I would cheerfully put the question to-day to the in 1 
rts of “facies non omnibus, una, part of the same surface there are, thank God! four- | telligent men of all Europe—I will say to the intel } 
anged Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” | teen millions of intelligent, happy and prosperous citi- | ligent of the whole world—what character of the 4 
’ that, Applause on the platform.) zens of a free state. a . _ | century stands out in the relief of history, most pure, a 
y Vil. he hopes, sentiments, and objects of both soon But let me follow the principle of this colonization | most respectable, most sublime—and | doubt not that ee 
rt Wag hecame modified by local causes, growing out of the somewhat farther. We must look not only into its| by a suffrage approaching to unanimity, the answer i: 
oF the condition of the new world, and the differences so effects in the greater or less multiplication of men, would be WasHINGTON. (Cheering.) That monu- 
dtury, apparent, at first gradually disappeared in the pro- but consider its consequences in reference to civiliza- | ment itself isnot an unfit emblem of his character, 
delay, of time. The necessity Ld some degree of | tion, and the moral improvement and happiness of | by its uprightness, its solidity, its durability. (Long 
‘iking, union to defend themselves against the savage tribe mankind. Let me inquire what progress was made continued applause.) His public virtues and pub- 
O her. tended to promote mutual regard. They fought to- |! the true science of liberty and knowledge of gov- | lic principles were as firm and fixed as the earth on 
lonize ther in the wars against France. Then the con- ernment, even in those new republics which have| which that structure rests—his personal motives 
t pur solations of a common religion created new links of | STOW? up under the shadow of the Spanish monarchy. | as pure as the serene heavens in which its summit is 
© and concord—fully, happily, gloriously preserved in the I would not, on this occasion, willingly say any thing| lost. (Great applause.) But indeed it is not an 
west. form of government, which now makes them the discourteous of these governments. They are yet on| adequate emblem. Towering far above this column 
ch en. reat republic of the world, and proclaims to the trial, and I wish it may have a successful issue. But that our hands have built, beheld not by the citizens 
ign of whole earth, that for them there is only one country, truth, and a fidelity to the cause of true liberty, from of a single city, or a single state, but by all the fa- 
‘0 arty one constitution, and one destiny. (Great cheering.) | Which I shall never falter, compel me to say here and | milies of man, ascends the colossal grandeur of the 
f Eng. The colonization of the tropical regions of this con- in the face of the world, that these new republics of | character and life of Wasuineron. (Enthusiastic 
in the tinent was conducted on other principles—other mo- South America have shewn themselves but too much | applause.) In all its constituent parts—in all its 
break. tives followed by far other consequences. From the | disposed to partake of the sentiments and purposes acts—in all its toils—universal love and admiration, 
other time of its discovery, the Spanish government dili- of that absolute monarchy from which they have freed | it is an American production. (Deafening ap- 
duced gently pushed forward its settlements in America, | themselves. They are far too fond of military power. plause.) Born upon our soil; of parents born upon 
e from not only with spirit, but with eagerness—for long | Standing armies are the appropriate instruments of|our soil—never having fora single day had sight of 
elf, on before the first English settlement in the U. States, |@Pbitrary and monarchical governments. ‘They are the old world—reared amid our gigantic scenery— 
ercial Spain had conquered Mexico, Peru, and Chili atid altogether out of place in the ordinary administration instructed according to the modes of the time inthe 
great had extended her power over allshe had sper ac. | of the affairs of republics. Contrast, again the differ- | spare but wholesome elementary knowledge which 
* mere quired on this continent. As early as 1630 or °32, | ence as respects the public provision for the educa- the institutions of the country furnish for all the 
but a just about the time of the settlement of this colony tion of the children of the people. These fields are | children of the people—brought up beneath and pe- 
1, thus of Massachusetts, Spain had taken possession, aé- all verdant, because they are tilled by the hands of | netrated by the genial influence of American socie- 
Ope. tively or formally, of every foot of territory batucenn freemen—owners of the soil. (Cheers.) These are ty—partaking our great destiny of labor—partaking 
ced an Florida and Cape Horn. The rapidity of these con-| they who render a state flourishing and happy.—/|and leading in that agency of our glory, the war of 
ie VII, quests was greatly to be ascribed to the eagerness of They dread no serried lines or exacting armed forces. independence—partaking and leading in that great 
d them bands of adventurers anxious to subdue and take | Order and law, and security universally prevail.— victory of peace, the establishment of the present 
e COn- possession of great regions in the name of Spain, ex- See the thousand ships that fill our harbors. Here constitution—behold him, aLroGeTHER AN AMERI- 
ster.— pecting to discover mines of gold and silver. is the best home of industry. Every where, and | CAN. (Deafening applause.) That glorious life— 
) play, From these facts we see that the love of gold— | more than all, see in every human countenance proof “Where multitudes of virtues passed along. 
up the not produced by industry or commerce—but dug that the whole community is made up of independent Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng— 
oe from its native beds of earth, and that earth ravish- | S¢!f-respecting men. (Great applause.) Contending to be seen, then making room 
om ed ~~ its a possessors, by every possible de-| See the procession of thousands of our youth, sb fae gor 7 raeog ty: cps tiie : 
seid gree of crime oppression, formed long the gov-| poured out from the common schools—those nurse- that life in all its purity—in all its elevation—in all 
ae gr rome. weet < of Spaniards in America. Even|ries of New England literature and New England its grandeur—was the life of an American citizen— 
ny oot a ry imself did not escape this thirst for gold. | virtues—which have so long flourished amongst you. | (great cheering)—I claim him—I claim Washington 
ara \ . oe im suqeiring every where for gold, as if; We may look in vain for anything approaching to a —wholly for America—and, amidst the perilous and 
ae God had opened the new world to the old, only for | resemblance of this in any part of this country, ex- darkened hours of the night—in the midst of the re- 
Ae age | base and sordid purposes, and the sacrifice of mil-|cept that portion originally settled under the general proaches of enemies, the misgivings of friends, I 
se and lions by the sword. And yet Columbus was far in| influence of civil and religious liberty. Over us the | Urn to that transcendant name, for courage and for 
ee; and ) advance of his age and his country. He wasa man! genius of liberty hovers with eye ever watchful, and jconsolation. To him who denies that our transat- 
ym mer- of indomitable enterprise, of high hopes and noble |her eagle wing ever wide outspread. (Er.thusiastic lantic liberty can be combined with law and order, 
sth and } aspirations, and of intellectual talent of an extraor-|applause.) There are few topics more inviting than and the security of property, and power and reputa- 
and on  dinary character as his history shows. Probably he | the influence of the new world on the old. The oc-| tion—to him who denies that our institutions can 
1, were was in the habitof addressing mercenary motives to | casion forbids me entering upon it. Her obligations | produce any exaltation of soul, or passion for true 
fh colo. J others so much, because they were most likely |to England for the arts—for hterature, and Jaws, and glory—to him who denies that America has contri- 
s. Sir | tooperate with effect on those on whose assistance | manners—America acknowledges, asshe ought, with | buted any thing to the stockof great lessons and . 
ed Vir J and co-operation he was obliged to depend. No|gratitude; and the people of the United States—de- | sreat examples—to all these I reply by pointing to in 
first of | doubt, however, he looked on the world newly disco- | scendants of English stock—acknowledge also with the character of Washington. Jt is time that I py 
mixed JM vered, as one to be seized, and ready to be enjoyed. | filial regard, that under the culture of such men as should draw this discourse to a close. We have in- BO 
ced too ; rhe robbery and destruction of the native races,| Hampden and Sidney, and other assiduous friends, dulged in gratifying recollections of the past. We A Yi 
ines of | was the achievement of standing armies—a power | the seed of liberty first germinated, which now over- have enjoyed the consciousness of present prosperi- ‘ 
willing _ Which despotism has always endeavored to retain. | shadows the whole land. But America has not fail- ty and happiness. We have pleased ourselves with N 
1 by oc- _ As there was no liberty in Spain, Spain could trans-|ed to make returns. If she have not cancelled the well founded hope of the future. Let us remember } 
They, § mitno liberty to America. The colonists of New | obligation, she has at least made respectacle advan- | 35 responsible beings that we have duties and obliga- f 
rand a _ England on the other hand, were of the middle, in-|ces to equality. And she admits that as a nation, tions resting upon us, corresponding to the blessings t 
consi- ' dustrious, hardy, prosperous classes—inhabitants of |she has a high part to act for the general advance- with which heaven has favored us. And let us, to 
was the commercial and manufacturing cities, amongst whom |ment of human interest and welfare. American | the extent of our power, with all the ability with 
en the liberty first revived and respired after a sleep of a| mines have filled the mints of Europe with precious | Which we are gifted, exert ourselves to keep alive a 
no high | thousand years in the bosom of the dark ages. Spain| metals; and the markets of the old world have re- | just tone of moral sentiment—to inspire regard for 
no mIX- | descended on America in the mail-clad limbs and|ceived the richest products of her climate. Birds religion and morality—and a true and generous love 
human » terrible visage of her despotic monarchy—England | and animals of beauty and value have been added to of liberty, regulated y boys and enlightened by 
re from inthe more grateful gaib of popular rights and per- | European collections; transplants from the transcen- knowledge and truth. Letus remember the great 
her the » sonal freedom. dant and uncounted treasures of our forests have | truth that communities are responsible as well as in- 
e dove England transplanted liberty to America—Spain| mingled their glories with the elms, and ashes, and | 4ividuals—that without unspotted public faith, fi- 
arsthat — despotic power. England colonized her settlements | classic oaks of Engiand. But who can estimate the delity, honor, and truth, it is not in the power of con- 
nstella- va industrious pioneers, who recognized the rights| amount of value of the augmentation of the com- stitutions, forms of government, or all the machine- 
the al- : the soil, treated the savages with humanity, and en- | merce of the world that has resulted from America? | TY of law, to give dignity and respectability to any 
| knees, | deavoured to introduce the blessings of civilization.| Who could imagine the shock to the eastern conti- |poltical state. Let us hope, therefore, that we may 
» of the E But Spain was like a falcon on its prey. Every thing | nent if the Atlantic were no longer traversable, or look forward, not to a degraded but to an improved 
hrouds. [—% Wasforce. The territories were acquired by fire and | there were no longer American productions or Ame- ‘and elevated future—that when we die, and our 
ried the _ Sword—hundreds of thousands of human beings fell | rican markets. America exercises an influence, and children shall all have been consigned to the house 
distant ; by fire and sword—even the work of conversion to the | holds out an example of still higher character, be- | appointed for all living, there maybe a zealous, a 
praise; eee faith was attempted by fire andsword. Be-|cause of a political nature. She has furnished proof | fervid love of country, and an equally fervid pride 
—if the Fe rie then fellow-citizens, the difference resulting | of the fact that a population, founded on equality— | Of country, in the bosoms of all those who shall 
billow, [ey Py the operation of these two principles. Here to|on the principle of representation—is fully capable | bear our name, or inherit our blood! and ages and 
fof the Me on the summit of Bunker Hill, at the foot of the |of fulfilling all the purposes of government—that it | 9€¢s hence when honored and consecrated age shall 
of the FF ‘Monument, behold the difference! and I would wish | is practicable to elevate the masses of mankind—to | lean upon the base of that monument, and ingenuous 
mn from that the thousands assembled here could proclaim it| raise them to self-respect—to make them competent | youth shall throng around it, and it shall speak to 
dtodo fF !0 a voice that would be heard all over the globe.— | to act in the great duty of self-government. This she | them of its object—its glory—and the great events 
Jution, (Terrific cheering.) Our inheritance was of liberty | has shown can be done by the diffusion of knowledge | which it was intended to signalize and perpetuate, 
enable | —liberty secured and regulated by law and enlight- ,and education. But, my friends, America has done then shall there arise an ejaculation from every 
ud and 4 oe and ennobled by knowledge and religion. ‘lhe |more. America has furnished Europe ant the world | faithful breast—“Tuanx Gop! taat I—I auso am 
t while . rn — of South America was of power—strong, | with the character of Wasnineron.. (Great cheer- | 4% American!” 
a = look ee oes military power. And now! ing.) And if our institutions had done nothingelse,| The orator here ceased—and the heavens rang 
. ve i e results which have been developed by the! they would have deserved the respect of mankind. | with the shout of the vast multitude. 
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CHRONICLE. 





Auien Exutsrments. Another decision on this sub- 
ject favorable to the United States was made by the dis- 
trict court at New Orleans on the 6th instant. A private 
in the army, stationed at Baton Rouge, an Irishman by 
birth, who had enlisted for the term of five years, was 
brought before the courton a writ of habeas corpus, when 
application was made for his discharge from the service 
a the United States on the ground that he was an alien 
and a subject of the queen of England. After a patient 
hearing of the arguments of counsel, Judge McCaleb re- 
fused to grantthe discharge; and the prisoner was re- 
manded to Baton Rouge, there to serve out the unexpired 
term of his enlistment. 


Army. Col. Thayer, of the U.S. corps of engineers, 
is about proceeding to Europe on leave of absence for 
the benefit of his health. His numerous friends, in and 
out of the army, will accord him their best wishes for a 
yleasant voyage,and a happy return with invigorated 
frealth. Col. T’. will be accompanied by the son of Gen. 
Parker, of the war department. 


Canapa. ‘The laborers on the great canal in Canada 


continue to manifest a riotous disposition. The Mon; 


treal Transcript of the 13th inst. says that on the preced- 
ing day they attacked one of the contractors, and_ so 
maltreated him that his life is despaired of. All efforts 
having tailed to induce them to keep the peace, as a last 
resource, a small detachment of the 74th regiment, and 
about 30 men of the Queen’s Light Draguons, were cal- 
led cut, when the riot act was read, and the rioters still 
refusing to disperse, the troops fired, and several persons 
were killed and wounded, the number of which could 
not be ascertained. 

The riots on the Beauharnois canal, in Upper Canada, 
seem to have been most serious, and according to the 
Plattsburgh Republican, are yet unabated. The origin 
was ina strike for wages. The military being called 
out, fired upon the rioters, killing eight and wounding 
some twenty, and as many more jumping into the St 
Lawrence to avoid the dragoons, were supposed to have 
been drowned. The rioters number about 3,000—have 
arms, ammunition and are drilled. By passengers per 
steamer Whitehall, from Montreal, we learn that the 
rioters had assembled, killed eight soldiers, and drove the 
military from the field. It is feared more bloody work 
will ensue. An express reached Montreal on the 14th, 
for more troops. 

Corton Tro Russta anp Cuina. The New Orleans 
‘Tropic states that the first shipments of cotion from that 
port to Russia and China, were made a few days since. 
The ship Delhi cleared with a cargo of 2,363 bales cot- 
ton and 6,626 pigs lead for Canton; and the ship Ceylon 
with a cargo of 1,342 bales cotton and 5,332 pigs lead to 
St. Petersburg. 

Dacuerreoryre. Mr. Whitney, in writing to a friend 
in this city, says that “Clinton, the chemist, has within 
u few days past succeeded in fixing (by an after process) 
the colors of flesh, drapery, flowers, &ec. with all the 
strength and vividness of nature. I have seen forty or 
fifiy specimens which rival in tnt the most finished ef- 
forts of the pupil.” [St. Louis Rep, 


Deatu. The Washington papers announce the death 
of the Hon. Barker Burnell, a member of congress trom 
Massachusetts. Mr. B. expired in Washington a tew 
ininutes before ten o’clock on. ‘Thursday night, at the 
age of 45. His disease was consumpton. 


Fossiz Copat. Specimens of this substance have 
been brought trom the Oregon territory, by the mate of 
the brig Chenamus, Mr. Bartlet, one of which was pick- 
ed up by himself at the foot of the falls on the Wal- 
haniunet river, and the other was found on the shores 
of the Pacific, north of the mouth of the Columbia.— 
It oecurs in masses of considerable size, of a pale yel- 
lowish brown color and translucent. It is much tough- 
er and harder than common copal, but is readily cut by 
the knife. It exhales a resinous odor when heated, 
burns with a vellow flame, and falls in drops, which be- 
come flattened in falling—a circumstance which distin- 
guishes it from amber. Itis ready soluble, atler being 
inelied, in oil of turpentine, and streng alcohol. Be- 
fore the blow pipe it leaves no residue. Its specific 
gravity is 1.01213. Whether it exists there in any 
abundance Is not known. ‘The occurrence of this sub- 
stance in such a high latitude is an interesting fact in 
geology. 

Gotp 1x Loutszana. The Attakapas Gazette states 
that gold dust has been found on the plantation of Mr. 
‘Tyson, on the borders of the Rigole, in the parish of 
Rapides, some twenty miles froin Alexandria. A gen- 
tleman from Alabama made the discovery. He declares 
that the Jund in that part of the country contains large 
quantities of gold. Some samples of that lately found 
have been sent to the city and recognized as the pure 
metal. 

InrivenzA. We learn from the Philadelphia papers 
that this disease prevails extensively in that city. It has 
prevailed alsv extensively at New York, Albany, &c., 
uf late. 


lowa. Axrush of settlers. We learn from the Bur- 
lington lowa Hawkeye, that on the first of last month 
the settlers made a bold push for the new purchase. A 
good deal of altercation ensued in consequence of tou 
many occupants getting on javored half sections imine- 
diately on the Des Moines river. Afier the rush was 
over, however, a few hard knocks were exchanged, com- 


promises took place, as is generally the case among the 
settlers in this new country, and from last accounis, all 
was going on very quietly. The new settlers have 
squatted on a glorious tract of Jand. It is being surveyed 
already, and we should not wonder if a part of it is brought 
into market in the course of a twelvemonth. If so, the 
settlers will have to pay fur their ¢laims sooner than they 
expected. The editor of the Hawkeye says he has set- 
tled the last new country he ever intends toenter on this 
earth. He thinks this settling new countries is not what 
it is cracked up to be. 


Irish REPEAL. ‘The friends of Irish repeal in the city 
of New York held a general mass meeting in that city, 
on the evening of the,l4th inst. President Tyler left 
that city on the afternoon of the same day for Boston. 
Besides other proceedings at the meeting, an address to 
the French, invoking their sympathy for the repeal cause 
of Ireland, was “ed and adopted. On the evening of 
the 19th a meeting was held at Boston at the Miller Ta- 
bernacle, which was numerously attended. Mr. Robert 
Tyler, son of the president of the U. States, addressed 
the assembly in behalf of the repeal cause. Funds were 
contributed at boch meetings, to be sent over to the re- 

peal treasury in Ireland. 

On May the 10th an adjourned meeting of the “Loyal 
National Repeal Association,” was held at the Corn ex- 
change at Dublin, in Ireland. Daniel O’Connel address- 
ed the assembly in a long strain, vindicating the cause 
and efforts of the abolitionists in America, and conclud- 
ed his speech with the following words extracted from 
the Dublin Freeman’s Journal of May 11th: “My coun- 
trymen, we deserve a better fate than we have yet en- 
joyed; and let me tell you that we will find much of ge- 
nerous sympathy trom America, telling us that we are 
too good to continue in a state of thraldom; and when 
we obtain our moral-force triumph, we will assist in res- 
cuing the slave in every land on the face of the earth.” 
(Loud cheers.) 


JEWISH HOSPITAL. The Gazette of Jndiasm, publish- 
ed Leipsic, announces that Baron Rothschild, of Paris, 
has given 100,000 francs for the foundation of a Jewish 
hospital at Jerusalem, on condition that a Jewish schoo! 
fur both sexes should be annexed to it. 


Leap trrape. The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says 
that in 1839, our whole exports to all countries, amount- 
ed to only $6,003 in value; in 1840, $39,687, snd in 1841 
$96,743; in 1842, $250,000 to China alone, and a large 
aiount to other countries. 


MarsBLe 1n Wiskonsan. The Milwaukie Courier 
says that grave stones are manufactured in that village 
from marble found in that cuunty, in inexhaustibie quan- 
tiles, in layers from two to six inches thick; its color 
is a light grey with darker colors in irregular spots.— 
There is so little difference in the cotor, that at a dis- 
tance it appears unifurm. In hardness and firmness of 
texture, and consequently in durability, it exceeds most of 
the other marble of this country, receiving a high polish, 
clear, uniform, and beautiful. 

Massacuusetts. The whig state convention of Mas- 
sachusetts that met at Worcester, the 7ih inst. nominat- 
ed John Davis for governor; but he declined, and then 
George N. Briggs, of Berkshire county, for many years 
a member of congress, was nominated for governor— 
John Reed, of Yarmouth, was nominated by the same 
party fur lieut. governor. 


Marsieweap. The inhabitants of Marblehead have 
always been distinguished for their industry, power of 
enduring fatigue, physical courage, and patriotism. Most 
of the men have been bred to the sea. and inured to the 
rough-and-tumble of life from their childhood—and have 
furnished, especially in time of war, many brave and 
gallant seamen for our ships. It is said that at the close 
of the revolution, when the population was much less 
than at present, a statement made to the general court 
obo sufferers by that war, exhibited the tollowing re- 
sult: 





Widows, 458 
Fatherless boys, 364 
Fatherless girls, 502 
Total, 1,324 


During the last war, the little town of Marblehead 
furnished 1,400 men for the public service—and no ship 
of war, privateer, fleet or flotilla, prison-ship, or depot, 
was without a goodly number of representatives from 
this patriotic town. Nor were they all confined to the 
sea service—they composed one entire company of the 
40th regiment of regular troops—al most another of the 
Flying Artillery, and many scattering recruits for other 
services were raised. Many of these brave men were 
killed while fighting nobly for their country, and others 
were imprisoned. At the close of the war. Dartmouth, | 
the English prison-house, unfolded her gloomy gates | 
upon five hundred gallant tellows, who hailed from this 
obscure fishing town. [ Boston Mer. Jour. 


Manvuractures 1N Norra Caronina. A complete 
revolution in the trade in cotton yarns has been effected 
in North Carolina within a few years by the establish- 
ment of a number of factories in that state. Prior to 
the year 1836, immense quantities of the article were re- 
gularly imported intothatstate from the north. In that 
year a factory was established in Fayettevilie; others 
were souu after established throughout the state; and 
now, instead of drawing their-supplies from abroad, 
large quantities are annually exported — In Fayetteville 
there are six facturies, which cost about $347,000. Three 
ot these manufacture stout brown sheetings; the fourth 








has just commenced weaving heavy Oznaburgs, weigh- 





ee ane 
, 


ing half a pound to the yard, and the other two , A 
yarns only. Sheetings, shirtings and baggin meee 
tured there have acquired a reputation sécond to pom ace 
this country. ‘T'he Fayetteville Observer — 
“A day seldom passes without bringing to some of th 
factories in this town applications for consignmen, . 
some of the first commission houses in New York Phe 
ladelphia, and Baltimore. And itis a fact, that on o 7 
day of last week, no less than five such applications Ww me 
received by the president of one concern from Philadel 
phia and Baltimore. ‘These represent the sheetings mae 
nufactured here as being “much inquired for,” and “ 
writers as being willing either to purchase or receive o, 
sale.” [ Balt. American," 
Next Coneress. Eleciions have been held in te 
states for members of the next house ot representatives 
The remaining states hold their elections as follows. 
Massachusetts, June 26, { 
Louisiana, first Monday in July, 


North Carolina, first Monday in August, 7 
Alabama, first Monday in August, . 
Mississippi, first Monday in August, ; 4 
Kentucky, first Monday in August, 10 
Indiana, first Monday in August, 10 
Illinois, first Monday in August, - 
Tennessee, first Thursday in August, 1 


Vermont, first ‘Tuesday in September, 4 
Maiue, second Tuesday in September, 7 
Maryland, first Wednesday in October, 6 
Michigan, first Monday in October, wis 
New Jersey, second Tuesday in October, 5 


Pennsylvania, second ‘Tuesday in October, 4 
Ohio, second ‘Tuesday in October, 2 
Rhode Island, undetermined, 9 
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Ram roaDiTeM. The receipts on the main stem of 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road last month were— 

For passengers, $21,743 

}’or tonnage, 25,345 

Total, $47,088 

The amount of merchandise was 7,053 tons. 

Ruope Istanp. The general assembly of Rhode Is. 
land commenced its June session at Newport on Mon- 
day last. 

Route From Derroir To Curcaco. Cheap travelling 
and great speed. Persons can now go from Detruit io 
Jackson, (80 miles,) by rail road, in 6 hours: from Jack- 
son to St. Joseph (120 miles,) by stage, in 26 hours; trom 
St. Joseph to Chicago, (69 miles,), by steam boai, in7 
hours—whole distance 269 miles in 86 hours. Fare 
through from Detriot to Chicago $8 50. 

[Detroit Free Press. 


Sirk cutture. The New Yrok Tribune sy: 
“There seems to be a general desire for a silk con- 
vention in this city. during the Sixteenth Annual Fair 
of the American Institute, early in October next.— 
Many new and most encouraging facts in relation to the 
silk culture, made known by the experiments of the 
last year, would then be developed and brought before 
the public. Our climate, without a doubt, is better than 
the climate of the most genial portions of Europe tor the 
health and perfection of the silk worm. ‘The policy of buy- 
ing twenty-two millions of dollars’ worth of silk of fo 
reign countries is suicidal. A glance at our treasury re- 
ports will show that over twenty-two millions of dollars 
value has been imported in a single year. The check 
which our late and most wholesome tariff has given to 
the money-changing Frenchmen, who were under the 
former tariff, collecting the hard dollars every day to send 
home, has of itself given a new face to the money afiails 
of this whole nation. 

‘his is one of the reasons why the government 6 per 
cent. loan, which, a few days since, went begging at 
par,and which was repudiated in England, is now 
bringing 116 per cent.,as may be seen vy looking at 
the daily sales of stock. Suppose the people of the U. 
States were now to be called upon tur a sum which 
would make this year’s importations of silk equal (0 
twenty-two inillions? It would check at once the circu- 
lation of money throughout the country. Our people 
should not be deluded by propositions for commercial 
treaties. ‘I'he ludicrous tolly of making England a great 
market for Indian Corn should be scouted.” 

SreampoatT. A new steamboat, constructed on br 
ricsson’s plan, intended to run on the James River ca- 
nal, between Lynchburgand Richmond, was launchie 
at the Jatter city on 16th inst. 


Temperance Rerorm. Three years ago there were 
not cells sufficient for the state prison ut Boston—and 
projects were on foot for con structing more. ‘The Rev. 
Jared Curtis, chaplain of the institution, then predicted 
that if the temperance reform was maintained, some ol 
the cells they had would soon be “to Jet.” The predic: 
tion is verified. ‘Thousands of inebriates have since 
been reformed—and now, forty cells in the prison aré 
without tenants. 


Treasury Nore Rossers. Judge Manning yes'er- 
day delivered his opinion 11 Marsh ‘Halliday’s cuse, who 
is charged as being connected with the New Orleans 
robbery of the treasury notes. The Judge demanded 
bail in the sum of $40,000 for the appearance of Halli 
day in New Or eans to answer.the charge against him. 
In default of bail he was remanded to prison. 

[St. Louis Rep. June 2. 


Vermont. A whig siate convention for the purpose 
of nominating state officers, isto be held at Rutland of 


. the 26th instant. 
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